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CHAPTER I. 



Thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 



What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whispered promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance Hail." 

Collins. 

I WAS born in the County of Dorset, in the 
neighbourhood of Melcomb Regis, and was 
an only child. My father had been a merchant 
of some eminence in the metropolis, and had 
accumulated wealth ; but, like too many of his 
fellow-men, not satisfied with what he possessed, 
and anxious to add to his store, entered deeply 
into speculations, which proved unsuccessfiil ; 
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2 THE PENITENT. 

and in addition to these, the unexpected failure 
of a West India house, whose liabilities were of 
immense amount, and who were largely indebted 
to him, caused his affairs to become embarrassed. 
Influenced by the advice of his friends, and in 
accordance with his own wishes, he determined 
to wind up the concern, and on the wreck of 
his fortune to seek for happiness in the retire- 
ment of a country life. In this, like thousands 
before him, he was disappointed : he had been 
accustomed for too many years to employment, 
in which all the faculties of his mind had been 
occupied, to find a life of tranquiUity congenial 
to him : he soon became listless and indifferent, 
and the transition is easy from indifference to 
discontent. Soon after quitting London, he was 
so fortunate as to gain the heart and hand of a 
virtuous woman, whose price, in the language of 
the wisest of men, is *^ far above rubies ;" and 
shortly afterwards his pectmiary circumstances 
were improved by an unexpected accession of 
property in consequence of the sudden death of 
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a cousin. Notwithstanding these advantages, 
however, my father was become querulous and 
repining, tormenting himself and others with 
his vain regrets and imaginary anxieties ; and so 
much are we creatures of habit, that I believe, 
on my conscience, he at last experienced a 
degree of actual pleasure in giving utterance to 
his complaints. It was something to do, an 
occupation, only varied by occasional attacks of 
the gout, to which he was subject; and which, 
strange as it may seem, always had a beneficial 
influence upon his temper, which became less 
peevish and complaining during their conti- 
nuance. So true is the observation of a pro- 
found writer, " that a moderate pain, upon which 
the attention may fasten and spend itself, is to 
many a refreshment, as a fit of the gout will 
sometimes cure the spleen." 

These reiterated complaints, and the general 
tone of his conversation, must have been to my 
mother extremely wearying and distressing ; but 
her countenance did not betray her feelings, and 

b2 



4 THE PENITENT. 

she exerted herself with the same unvarying 
kindness to soothe his fretfubiess^ and to impart 
to him some of that cheerfuhiess of which she 
possessed so large a portion. Indeed, she ful- 
filled her connubial duties in the most exemplary 
manner ; for myself, I can truly say, whatever 
good or holy feeling remains with me, after an 
acquaintance with dissipation and crime, was 
implanted by her precepts, or rather by her 
example; which even now, after the lapse of 
years, is before me. My boyhood passed with- 
out any incident worth relating, except the 
death of my father, which occurred when I was 
twelve years old. At school I rather distin- 
guished myself by my proficiency in classical 
attainments ; and although my disposition wore 
an external covering of reserve and seriousness, 
I possessed warm and impetuous feelings, a great 
share of susceptibility, and an ardent imagination, 
to which I too ofl^n surrendered my better 
judgment, while dreaming of scenes of vain and 
ideal feUcity. Among my chosen associates 
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there was but one whose name I need mention, 
and that only on account of circumstances which 
gave a colour to the whole of my after life, and 
which had their origin in my acquaintance with 
his family. Charles Wilson was my senior by 
two years, indolent and inattentive to study, but 
active and earnest in sports and amusement, the 
ringleader in mischief and frohc, to which the 
exuberance of his spirits always prompted him. 
Who could look into his handsome face, radiant 
with cheerfulness, or hear his musical laugh, as 
he started some new amusement, and refrain 
from loving him ? In fact, he was a favourite 
with us all ; and although my habits were stu- 
dious, and my disposition was reserved, yet I 
soon became warmly attached to him. Mr. 
Wilson had been dead some years ; his widow 
resided a short distance from my father, and had 
two children, Charles, and his sister Margaret, 
who was about a year younger than he. It is 
not in my power to give any description at all 
adequate to the reahty of Margaret's beauty. 
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which, to my eyes, was faultless. With a fair 
skin and Grecian features, she had the most 
beautiful eyes upon which I have ever gazed : 
they were black, and intensely expressive, one 
moment sparkling with gaiety, the next melting 
with softness ; while her voice was so exquisitely 
musical, that even in conversation it made my 
soul thrill within me ; and I felt, boy as I was, 
that I could fall on my knees and worship. 
Mrs. Wilson was an uneducated woman, but 
she possessed a great share of good sense and 
natural shrewdness of understanding, and with 
the advantage of education, she would have 
been a very superior woman; as it was, she 
was a kind and good mother, although worldly, 
and anxious, as was only natural, to see her 
children well established in the world. Mr. 
Wilson, whom I never saw, had been described 
to me as a man of indolent and easy disposition, 
who in almost all his transactions seemed to 
have adopted for his motto a saying, attributed 
to the most able diplomatist and supple courtier 
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of modem times, " Never to do to-day what 
can be deferred till to-morrow/' However, 
after the birth of Charles, urged by his wife's 
incessant importunity, he had made a will, by 
which he left his entire property to Mrs. Wilson, 
and at her decease, to Charles. When Mar- 
garet was bom, it became necessary to make 
some alteration in the will ; but with that cul- 
pable procrastination which was so marked a 
feature in his character, he deferred making it, 
till, suddenly struck with apoplexy, he died in 
the very prime of manhood, and Margaret was 
left without any provision having been made 
for her. As Charles and I were schoolfellows 
for some years, it may be inferred that I was a 
frequent visitor at his mother's, often self-invited ; 
ihdeed I never was in want of a pretext for 
calling, so that I had constant opportunities of 
being in company with Margaret. Ah ! those 
were happy, fleeting hours ; then our happiness 
was unalloyed by regret for the past, and un- 
mingled with apprehensions for the ftiture. 
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There was no class of men which ranked so 
high in my father's estimation, as those who live 
by commerce ; the character of a British mer- 
chant was the subject of panegyric, whenever 
he could spare time (which was not often) from 
the enumeration of his own grievances; on 
commerce depended our existence as a nation ; 
and in proportion to the encouragement or de- 
pression of the commercial interest would the 
resources^and honour of the country be increased 
or diminished. With these predilections, which 
he continued to entertain in spite of the losses 
he had incurred, it was natural that he should 
wish me to become a member of the mercantile 
world ; and, accordingly, my education had 
always been conducted with reference to that 
intention ; and it was only in consequence of my 
attachment to classical learning, that I had been 
allowed to devote so much time to that branch 
of study. I was now sixteen, and was to take 
my station in the coxmting-house of an old friend 
of my father, of the name of Hunter, a wealthy 
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merchant in the metropolis, who had kindly 
oflfered to initiate me in the profession, with the 
prospect, after a few years, of becoming a junior 
partner in the concern. I need not say that I 
i felt most reluctant to leave home. I was blessed 
■ with one of the best of mothers, to whom I was 
tenderly attached ; and in our pilgrimage on 
■■ earth, what friend do we meet with so disin- 
terested as a mother ? I had two or three 
chosen companions, who shared my studies or 
amusements — and there was the beautiful Mar- 
garet. It was, however, necessary that I should 
leave them ; and after much good advice from 
my mother, and a friendly farewell from Mar- 
gBiet and her mother, I departed, accompanied 
jfox a few miles on my route by Charles. 

On my arrival in Broad Street I met with a 
C5oxdial reception from Mr. Hunter, whom I had 
before ; and immediately entered upon the 
ies of my situation, so entirely new to me. 
^otMdthstanding I was studious and sedentary, 
the confinement to the desk sufficiently 

R 5 
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irksome; but after some time I became recon- 
ciled to it, as well as to the details of business, 
which had at first appeared to me dry and un- 
interesting in the extreme. 



CHAPTER II. 

'* Why are friends ravish'd from ns 7 'Tis to bind, 
By soft affection^s ties, on human hearts, 
The thought of death." 

Young. 

** Or pining love shall waste their youth; 
Or jealousy, with rankling tooth, 
That inly knaws the secret heart." 

Gray. 

Time rolled on, its progress enlivened, if not 
accelerated, by frequent visits to my mother and 
Margaret, who became more beautifrd every 
day, and of whom each succeeding interview 
heightened my admiration. We read, we walked, 
we sang together ; and although love was never 
the theme of our conversation, it was the con* 
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stant subject of my day-dreams ; and imagination 
fondly looked forward to the time when my 
brilliant anticipations of happiness should be 
realised ; while, as Mrs. Wilson always received 
me with cordiality, and tacitly gave every 
encouragement to my intimacy with Margaret, 
I never for one moment doubted her approbation 
of our union ; and although Margaret was uni- 
versally admired, yet as no one paid her marked 
or serious attention, — and she, moreover, did not 
possess what, in this calculating world, is looked 
upon as the grand matrimonial attraction — money, 
I never felt more than momentary uneasiness or 
apprehension of losing her. 

I was nearly nineteen when I received a letter, 
informing me that my mother, whose health had 
been for some time in a very precarious state, 
was considered in danger, and that she expressed 
great anxiety to see me. I accordingly lost no 
time in obeying the summons, and found her 
worse than even my foreboding fears had repre- 
sented. She began to sink rapidly after I had 
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been written to ; and had I been a few hours 
later, I should not have seen her alive. After 
imploring, in the most earnest manner, a bless- 
ing from above upon me, and tenderly exhorting 
me so to regulate my conduct as to merit it, she, 
in the most placid manner, as if sinking in sleep, 
breathed her last in my arms. Calm and solemn 
were her last hours; and till her spirit had 
taken its flight, I was not able to persuade myself 
that death was so near. I was deeply affected, 
for she had loved me as none but a mother can 
love ; and although I had never in word or deed 
wilftilly given pain to her heart, yet I now 
recalled to my mind many circumstances, in 
which I fancied I had not shown the kindness 
and solicitude for her comfort that I might have 
done, and my tears flowed fast. After the last 
melancholy duties were performed, I seemed to 
myself an isolated being in the world, without 
kindred, without any recognized tie of affection 
whatever ; and so great a void was there in my 
heart, that I despaired of its ever being filled. 
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Would to God I had never forgotten my mo- 
ther's dying exhortations; then should I have 
escaped much bitter retrospection, much poignant 
remorse. But to proceed with my story. 

It had occasioned me much surprise, not to 
have heard from the Wilsons ; I now, however, 
learned that they had left home a month before 
I arrived, on a visit to a friend in the north, and 
were expected to return in a few weeks. As 
the solitude of my house was insupportable, in 
the present state of my spirits, I determined to 
leave it for a short time, and by close application 
to business, I hoped to succeed in regaining some 
degree of mental elasticity, and I was not dis- 
appointed. After the lapse of a few weeks, 
during which I had letters from Mrs, Wilson 
and Charles, informing me that they were re- 
turned to S , I had regained health and 

cheerfulness, and felt able to revisit my home, 
and to pass a few days with the friends of my 
boyhood. I arrived — ^no kind welcome — ^no ma- 
ternal embrace awaited me, but a blank, a soli- 
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tary hearth, and my spirits sunk at the contrast, 
while every well-known object reminded me 
of my loss. I called at Mrs. Wilson's, and 
found Margaret alone ; she condoled with me 
in her low musical voice (so peculiarly expres- 
sive of sympathy), and mentioned her mother's 
regret at having been so distant at the time. I 
enquired for Charles; — ^he was not at home; and 
I learned that a gentleman named Osborne had 
purchased a large estate about five nules distant, 
that he had been introduced to the Wilsons, and 
that Charles and he were become almost insepa- 
rable companions, both being passionately ad- 
dicted to the sports of the field : — "but," she 
added, ** dine with us to-morrow, and you will 
meet him." T lingered some time longer in 
conversation with her, and in answer to my 
questions gathered that Mr. Osborne was about 
four-and-twenty, an exceedingly handsome man, 
unmarried, and Uberal to profusion. 

Mrs. Wilson had now entered the room; and 
I continued the subject, for the purpose of as- 
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certaining her opinion of their new neighbour ; 
and I was mortified at discovering that she, who 
had always endeavoured to moderate the extra- 
vagant praise or vehement dispraise in which 
Charles and I were, with youthful enthusiasm, 
in the habit of indulging, on all subjects, now 
seemed hardly able to check her own enthu- 
siasm while expatiating upon the good quali- 
ties of Mr. Osborne, and on the advantage to 
Charles, in having such a friend — while her 
manner, more than her words, to my jealous ap- 
prehension, was fraught with a peculiar mean- 
ing ; and I was painftilly sensible that her 
reception of me was not as cordial as usual, 
but that her manner was tinged with coldness : 
after a few desultory remarks, about I know not 
what, I left them. 

I had not before known the exact nature of 
my feelings, in regard to Margaret ; true, I 
loved her — I never tasted such immixed hap- 
piness as in her society ; but the emotions I 
experienced at hearing these encomiums, con- 
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vinced me that I madly, desperately loved her ; 
while the bare thought of another possessing 
her drove me to distraction. 

I roamed through the woods the whole of the 
day, regardless of food or weather ; one moment 
rapidly striding along with hands clenched, and 
talking aloud — the next in moody silence, slowly 
sauntering with unequal steps. Night came 
on, as, cold and wet, I returned home with the 
determination to declare my love to Margaret. 
I lay down, but not to rest — ^imagination teemed 
with thoughts which harassed and tortured me, 
as I revolved in my mind the probability of 
losing her. I strove to calm my feelings^ but 
in vain; hope and fear by turns preponderated; 
and in this state of restless excitement I passed 
the night, which seemed the longest I had ever 
known. Morning came at last, and I rose at a 
late hour, feverish and unhappy — all this ex- 
treme excitement might be premature. I had 
not yet seen Mr. Osborne, and not a hint had 
been dropped of his entertaining the slightest 
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regard for Margaret — beautiful and amiable as 
she was, yet her total want of fortune would be 
an impassable barrier to matrimony in the eyes 
of most men ; but love Hke mine was a sentinel 
ever on the watch, ever ready to give the alarm, 
on the slightest apprehension of danger, to 
which my soul tumultuously responded. Well, 
I was now to meet this handsome man, this 
Apollo, and with a beating heart I arrived at 
Mrs. Wilson's; the first thing that drew my 
attention was, a more elaborate finish than usual 
in Mai'garet's dress : she was always dressed 
well, but with simplicity; but to-day, there had 
evidently been more care taken to set off" her 
charms with the '^foreign aid of ornament;" and 
an occasional look at the glass, I thought, be- 
trayed her consciousness that it was so. Mr. 
Osborne and Charles entered soon after me, and 
after a warm greeting firom one, and a formal 
introduction to the other, I took a survey of the 
new acquaintance ; hope withered within me — 
he was well made, rather tall, with a manly 
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open countenance ; dark hair and eyes, and 
good teeth, which I was spiteful enough to 
think he shewed a great deal oftener than was 
necessary. He was evidently good-humoured, 
and seemed perfectly satisfied with himself — I 
watched him closely while addressing Margaret 
— ^his manner was easy and assured, while she 
sUghtly coloured when he spoke. I cursed him 
and his recommendations in my heart, and felt 
so chilled and soured, that I was almost in- 
clined to make the excuse of illness, and return 
home. During dinner, Mrs. Wilson was stu- 
diously attentive to her guest — ^it was over at 
last, however, and the ladies withdrew; and Mr. 
Osborne, who had been in high spirits all the 
time, now became more loud and animated in 
his conversation, which turned almost entirely 
upon dogs and horses, subjects on which I was 
not at home ; but with which Charles and he 
seemed perfectly conversant. 

I observed, that Mr. Osborne possessed the 
faculty of drinking a considerable quantity of 
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wine, without being the worse for it ; indeed, it 
only seemed to have the effect of maldng his 
mirth a little more boisterous ; while I, who was 
by inclination averse from wine, and by habit 
unused to it, drank glass after glass, without 
feeling the shghtest exhilaration. I sat moody 
and imhappy, only uttering monosyllables now 
and then ; and their frequent bursts of laughter 
sounded harsh and grating to my ears — so much 
out of tune were my feelings. At length I 
could bear it no longer ; I left the table, and 
although I strove to conquer my moodiness, I 
have no doubt it was sufficiently obvious in my 
countenance as I entered the drawing-room, for 
I was a novice at dissembling my feelings, and 
Mrs. Wilson's enquiry of " how I liked Mr. 
Osborne?" was not calculated to soothe them. 
Conversation languished, and it was a relief from 
its dullness, when Margaret proposed music. 
I remarked, that she played music of a very 
different description from any I had ever heard 
her play before ; to which she replied, " that she 
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had been taking lessons for some time, and 
omitted no opportunity of practising." Her 
execution was surprisingly improved, and the 
demon whispered, " It is for him." I under- 
stood Charles and his friend would not finish 
their potations for a considerable time, and as 
Mrs. "Wilson did not leave the room, I was de- 
terred from saying much that I intended to say ; 
however, Margaret promised me an hour's con- 
versation on the following morning, and feeling 
really unwell, I took my leave. Notwithstand- 
ing my anxiety, I slept for some hours (thanks 
to the wine), and rose comparatively refreshed. 
I had attained to a greater degree of calmness 
than I expected; or rather, I believe it was a 
dogged determination to know my doom from 
her own lips, and to brave the worst. 



CHAPTER III. 

** O impotent estate of human life, 
Where hope and fear maintain eternal strife ; 
Where fleeting joy does lasting doubt inspire, 
And most we question what we most desire/' 

Prior. 

At the appointed hour/ 1 found Margaret 
alone, her mother having gone to make a morn- 
ing call ; her countenance was rather pale and 
thoughtful, and her air not free from a degree of 
embarrassment. Love is quicksighted in de- 
tecting the slightest symptoms of change of man- 
ner, and I knew not whether these boded good 
or iU to me ; at all events, I thought, I soon will 
know. After a few casual observations, " Mar- 
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garet," I said — and my voice faltered with emo- 
tion as I began — ^^ What I have to say is of the 
deepest interest to me — I love you, and have 
long loved you — many circumstances, trivial in 
themselves, must have convinced you of my at- 
tachment. Till within these few days, I was 
not conscious of the intense, the absorbing nature 
of my love ; but I feel it can only cease with 
my life, the fiiture happiness or misery of which 
will depend on your answer to my avowal." 
My confidence increased as I went on, for I 
spoke from the heart, and one always speaks 
well when that is the prompter. While speak- 
ing, my eyes were fixed on her face ; she looked 
down, and coloured, and there was palpable and 
considerable embarrassment in her manner, as 
she answered, in the lowest tones of her melo- 
dious voice, — " I will not attempt to deny, 
Edward, that I have always regarded you with 
esteem, as the fiiend of my brother, and always 
shall do so ; but I do not know — ^I cannot — 
indeed, mamma will not " 
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She hesitated, her confasion increased, and 
she stopped. 

" Ah !" I exclaimed, passionately, " do not 
reject one whom you have known so long, and 
whose heart beats only for you, and prefer to 
him an acquaintance of yesterday — ^give me 
your love, Margaret ! and I will smile at all the 
misfortunes that may befal me ; without it, there 
will be no happiness for me in life — existence 
itself will be a burthen — why," I said, ^^ should 
this cursed Osborne — " 

" No," she said, interrupting me ; " you are 
mistaken, Edward ; he can never be more to 
me than he is at present, and your indignation 
is unfounded." 

" Answer me one question, Margaret," I 
said; ^^are not your mother's sentiments with 
regard to me, altered ? — is not her behaviour to 
me cold ? — ^in what have I offended her ?" 

It is only your own imagination," she said. 
No !" I repHed, " it is not imagination — I 
must be blind not to discover the change in her 
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manner ; and equally palpable is it that she 
worships this Osborne." I spoke with bitter- 
ness. 

^^ I can assure you/' she said, " you are mis- 
taken." 

" Then, Margaret," I said, earnestly, "it is in 
your power to relieve my mind from the weight 
of anxiety which oppresses it, by saying, with 
your usual frankness, that you are not — " 

We were here interrupted by the unexpected 
entrance of Mrs. Wilson, who was evidently sur- 
prised and displeased, while I felt not a httle 
confused. I was speaking with warmth at the 
moment of her entrance, and sitting on the sofa 
by Margaret, with her hand clasped in mine. I 
rose and said something, not very intelligible, I 
beheve ; but confidence returning, I resolved to 
ascertain at once if Mrs. Wilson would sanction 
my addresses. At a look from her mother, 
Margaret had left the room. I then declared 
my sincere attachment to her daughter ; that I 
had loved her from childhood ; that the world. 
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and all its gaieties, would be a desert to me, 
without her; and that it should be the unre- 
mitted study of my life, to secure her comfort 
and happiness. She listened to me without in- 
terruption. 

" Mr. Douglas," she repHed, "you are young 
— ^you have the warm and ardent feelings of 
youth, and I have no doubt, you think you love 
Margaret ; but it is too early in life for either of 
you to think of matrimony ; besides, Margaret 
has nothing whatever, and your fortune may be 
suflGicient for a bachelor, but certainly it is not 
enough to justify your marrying a woman with- 
out a shilling. Young men, like yourself, have 
no notion, (how should they?) of the expenses 
matrimony brings in her train." 

" But," I said, eagerly, " I ask only for your 
sanction : I will strive early and late to obtain 
wealth, and with the blessing of God, I doubt 
not I shall succeed ; in the mean time, I hope 
I may at least be permitted to correspond with 
Margaret." 
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" No," she replied, in a decided tone, ^* that 
must not be ; if you are successful in your en- 
deavours to obtain wealth, and your attachment 
remains unaltered — " 

" It is totally impossible," I said, vehemently, 
interrupting her, "that I can ever ceeise to 
love her." 

" Ah!" she said, with a smile; "Mr. Douglas, 
when you have lived in the world as long as 
I have, you will think differently : I am old 
enough to remember more surprising things 
than that ; but I was about to say when you in- 
terrupted me, that whenever you are enabled to 
maintain a wife in that comfort which every 
woman ought to look for in the matrimonial 
state, I shall not object to your union." 

Discouraged as I was, I did not desist from 
my arguments ; at length I lost my temper, and 
made some pointed observations on their inti- 
macy with Mr. Osborne, which for a moment 
irritated her; however, she became calm, almost 
immediately, and coolly observed : 

c 2 
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" She presumed she was mistress in her own 
house." 

We parted. After an hour or two had elapsed, 
I wrote to Mrs. Wilson, apologizing for any 
rudeness or intemperance of language of which 
I had been guilty, and begged her to attribute 
it to the irritation of my feelings, at being so 
deeply disappointed. In the most submissive 
language, I besought her to rescind her deter- 
mination. She answered my letter, and the tone 
of her answer was cold and formal. She made 
every allowance for the warmth of my language 
and feelings, and was resolved to adhere to her 
determination ; but they would be happy to see 
me in future as a friend. I had still hopes that 
Charles would call or write ; but as day after 
day wore away, I was compelled to relinquish 
them : he was too agreeably occupied, I thought, 
in cultivating the acquaintance of his new friend, 
to have any time to spare for me, and the claims 
of youthful friendship were postponed to the 
pursuits of interest or pleasure. As I thought 
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change of scene and occupation would be bene- 
ficial to me, I resolved to set out for London 
immediately ; but previously, I would see Mar- 
garet, and, if possible, prevail on her to corres- 
pond with me. I called accordingly at an hour 
when I thought it was most likely her mother 
would be out; but I was disappointed. Mrs. 
Wilson was coldly polite, and would not give me 
the opportunity of a moment's conversation with 
Margaret ; and when I made an attempt to re- 
new the subject nearest to my heart, she re- 
minded me of the contents of her note, and I 
was compelled to submit : Margaret's manner 
was constrained, but I flattered myself that it 
would have been as frank as usual, but for her 
mother's presence. The following day I wrote 
to Margaret, and earnestly begged her to give 

me one private interview before I left S ; 

and I took care that her mother should not 
prevent the letter reaching her. In her answer, 
she said she must decline corresponding with 
me, as she had given her mother a promise to 
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that effect ; that this letter was written with her 
mother's sanction ; and concluded by saying, 
she would at all times be glad to see me as 
a Mend, and by wishing me health and hap- 
piness. 

Considering the frank and cordial intimacy 
which had subsisted so long between us, I 
thought Margaret, notwithstanding her pro- 
mise, might have written with a little less cold- 
ness and caution ; and fond of her mother as I 
knew her to be, still, I thought, she might have 
given me one interview. I was hurt at her in- 
difference — I was stung with Charles's neglect ; 
while the cold and formal politeness of Mrs. 
Wilson was more galling to me than her ut- 
most anger would have been; and I felt this 
the more acutely, because, until the appearance 
of Mr. Osborne, she regarded me with favour ; 
and I am convinced that her penetration had 
detected my love for Margaret long before I 
was conscious of its existence. I hastened to 
London. My pale and haggard countenance at 
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first shocked Mr. Hunter, and he insisted on 
sending for medical advice ; but I explained to 
him, that I had been severely disappointed, and 
that my mind was a prey to contending emo- 
tions, but that I hoped soon to recover my 
equanimity. I endeavoured to avoid thinking 
upon Margaret — I sought to divert my ideas 
from dweUing upon past circumstances, by being 
more than ever occupied in the busy mercantile 
world, and by mingling in general society. I 
persevered for some weeks ; but I found myself 
still brooding on the one subject, to which it 
seemed that I was spell-bound. I have hither- 
to said but Uttle of Mr. Hunter ; he was a man 
of integrity and principle — ^punctual in his en- 
gagements — a Christian in theory and practice i 
and from him I constantly met with the kindest 
treatment — ^indeed, he was to me as a fether — 
his wife had been dead ten years, and he had a 
son and two daughters. The son was a boy of 
fourteen. Caroline, the eldest daughter, was 
twenty; she was considered by many to be 
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beautiful; and certainly her complexion and 
features were unobjectionable; but there was 
such a languishing expression of sentimentality 
upon them, relieved " ever and anon" by an 
affected smile, that T wondered how any one 
could admire her. She was weak, vain, and 
capricious — dress was her passion — sentiment 
her study — and to look interesting her am- 
bition; she was nominally mistress of the house, 
but on her sister devolved the care and super- 
intendence of every thing connected with the 
household. Mary was little more than sixteen, 
rather under the middle size, with dark brown 
hair, and lovely deep blue eyes ; the most affec- 
tionate of daughters and sisters ; unaffectedly 
interesting, gentle and good. Mr. Himter al- 
ways professed that he made no distinction 
between his daughters, and I have no doubt 
he thought he spoke the truth ; but it was im- 
possible for any one who had hved under his 
roof so long as I had, to avoid seeing that Mary 
was his favourite. When she spoke, he listened 
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with pleased and smiling attention, and some- 
times delighted in playfully tormenting her ; 
while Caroline's sickly delicacy was shocked, 
or, perhaps I should say, affected to be shocked, 
at the cheerful spirits and merry laugh of her 
sister. She never laughed : " None but those," 
she said, " whose minds were strangers to de- 
licacy of sentiment and refinement of feeling, 
could enjoy boisterous mirth, and she did not 
envy them the enjoyment." 

Mr. Hunter's house was old-fashioned, but 
large and commodious ; and his establishment 
was suitable to a merchant of his wealth — at 
least, according to the notions of the old school 
to which he belonged, when solidity was pre- 
ferred to show, and security to speculation. In 
technical language, he was a ^^good man," and 
report considerably magnified the quantum of 
his goodness; his daughters consequently were 
matrimonially to be desired, and Miss Hunter 
was pronounced lovely, unafiected, and sen- 
sible ; while Mary's youth precluded her from 

c 5 
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being the immediate object of admiration, al- 
though there were not wanting some who, like 
myself, infinitely preferred her. I was almost al- 
ways of their parties, and I soon saw that Miss 
Hunter had admirers, and that owing to her vain 
and silly airs of affectation, she would disgust all 
but the mere fortune-hunters. She possessed 
one accomplishment in perfection — she played 
on the harp divinely ; but there was always 
such a parade of coyness — such an affectation of 
bashfiilness to be overcome, that much time Vas 
wasted before she could be prevailed upon to 
play ; and even then, she would make some fri- 
volous pretext to evade playing the music that 
was asked for, such as " she had forgotten it," 
or, ^^ it was too difficult for her.*' And after all 
these " airs and graces,'* as her father called 
them, her performance was beautiful, and her 
execution of the most difficult passages, briUiant; 
while her form, and her really beautiful arm, 
were never seen to so great advantage as at such 
a time ; but the moment she rose, the illusion 
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vanished, and she was herself again. Among 
Caroline's admirers, was a gentleman of the 
name of Templeton ; he had been placed in Mr. 
Hunter's counting-house with the same pros- 
pect as myself— that of becoming a partner : his 
parents had died when he was a child, and when 
of age he would have ten thousand pounds. 
On my first arrival in Broad Street, there was a 
great deal of shyness and reserve between us; 
but I soon penetrated the cause, and afterwards 
we were warm friends. He feared that I should 
regard Miss Hunter with the same admiration 
that he did — ^he little knew how deeply my 
affections were engaged elsewhere ; however, I 
soon convinced him that there was no pro- 
babiUty of my being captivated by her attrac- 
tions, and from that time I was his confidant. 
He was a noble-spirited, warm-hearted youth ; 
but I was convinced that she disliked him — ^he 
was too natural a being to suit the taste of a 
creature so artificial and capricious as herself. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

" Full of wise saws and modem instances/' 

As YOU LIKE IT. 

^* Like a fine bragging youth, he tells quaint- lies, — 
How honourable ladies sought his love, 
Which he denying, they fell sick and died." 

Merchant of Venice. 

I WAS one evening at a party, in conversation 
with Mr. Crawford, a lively and talkative old 
gentleman, nearly eighty — a " laudator temporis 
acti.^^ 

'' How is it," he said, " Mr. Douglas, that 
you are looking on, instead of joining the 
dancers ?" 

" Why, Mr. Crawford/' I repHed, " I am not 
exactly in the mood at present." 
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" There it is," he said, " the mood ! I hope 
Miss Hunter has not infected you with her sen- 
timental nonsense — ^you certainly are altered 
within the last three months, and to be plain 
with you, for the worse. The young people of 
the present day are very diflferent from those I 
remember fifty or sixty years ago. In those 
days, rather than not dance at all, we would 
have danced with our grandmothers ; much less 
would we have allowed young and lovely women 
to be without partners." 

" I must confess," I said, " that we are not so 
poUte in our generation." 

" Polite !" he replied. " No ; I think to see 
men lounging or stalking about, staring through 
their glasses at every woman in the room, is a 
breach of good manners ; and I always will 
maintain that the distinguishing characteristic of 
of the well-bred man, the real gentleman, is 
poKteness to the fair sex ; but the well-bred man 
is a ^ rara avis ' in these degenerate days, and 
the genus wiU soon be extinct." 
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" You are severe, Mr. Crawford/' I replied ; 
*^ after all, your old-fashioned politeness was 
not without its drawbacks — ^it was excessively 
formal." 

" Yes," he replied, with vivacity, " in com- 
parison with that now in vogue, which is not 
even respectfiil ; but I tell you, Mr. Douglas," 
and the old gentleman took hold of me by the 
button, ^^ it is the same in every class of men, 
down to the lowest ; there is more vice and bad 
language, and far less civility, than when I was 
a young man — ^you can't deny it." 

" Increase of population," I said. 

^^ Pshaw !" said he, interrupting me, " non- 
sense ; there is ten times more vice in the world 
than there was fifty years since. With all the 
boasted march of intellect, and difiusion of know- 
ledge, with your steam-boats and railroads, 
crimes are not diminished, but the contrary ; and 
as for civility from inferiors, you can't expect it, 
— ^they are too well educated for that. Walk 
through the streets and suburbs of this metro- 
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polls, and your ears will be shocked every hour 
in the day with language most obscene and 
revolting from mere boys and girls, the greater 
part of whom have been educated. I had a 
servant who Uved with me for more than thirty 
years : he could neither read nor write, but a 
more faithful, civil, honest fellow, never lived. 
Since his death I have had six — ^not one of whom 
lived with me longer than two years ; but these 
could read and write, ay, and talk politics too ; 
of these rascals two got drunk, and one robbed 
me." 

" WeU, Mr. Crawford," I said, ^^ am stiU 
prepossessed in favour of education. I am sure 
you will admit there is a diminution of one vice 
in the upper and middle classes of society — and 
it will in time extend to the lower — ^I mean the 
vice of drinking." 

^^ Mr. Douglas," he replied, gravely, and my 
button was released from his grasp, ^* when I 
was young no one enjoyed his bottle with a 
friend more than I did ; nor did I confine myself 
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to one, or even two, sometimes. Those were the 
days of English heartiness and warm hospitality 
— * in vino Veritas.' Give me the man who will 
take his glass with his friend. I hate yoiir milk- 
sops ; and for this vice, as you are pleased to call 
it, sir, what have you substituted ? I'll tell you ; 
these men who profess to dislike drinking, be- 
cause, forsooth, it is criminal, read sentimental 
poetry and novels, talk cant, and debauch their 
friends' wives and daughters ; so much for the 
improvement in morality." 

As he spoke these words, he bowed rather 
stiffly to me, and turned to a gentleman standing 
near us, with whom he entered into conversation. 
I liked Mr. Crawford, notwithstanding what ap- 
peared to me his unreasonable prejudice ; and in 
some points we agreed well enough : he warmly 
admired Mary Hunter, who, he said, was the 
most natural, unaffected girl he knew ; and in 
an equal degree disliked her sister. On looking 
round the room I discovered the latter — she was 
dancing — ^her countenance wore an unusually 
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animated expression of triumphant vanity, in 
place of its usual insipidity ; and I was at no 
loss to account for it. Her partner was a 
stranger to me : he was dark, and remarkably 
handsome, and seemed to be paying his court 
most assiduously. Mr. Templeton was near me, 
— his face was pale and troubled. I knew what 
he must feel, from my own experience. 

" Who is he ?" he said, in a low and agitated 
tone ; " do you know him ?" 

" No," I replied ; " I never saw him till this 
evening." 

*^ Douglas," he said, " I can stay no longer ; 
she declined dancing, as her spirits were un- 
equal to the exertion this evening, she said. I 
conversed with her tiU I found, by her replies, 
that she was inattentive and absent. I was hurt, 
and quitted her — now she is all smiles." 

" It is only the whim of the hour, Templeton," 
I said ; " you well know how much Miss Hunter 
is governed by caprice." 

" She sees that I love her," he replied, " and 
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scorns me. With me she never smiles ; but is 
invariably absent, reserved, and cold. I wish, 
from my soul, I had adhered to my resolu- 
tion of settling at Hamburgh, instead of being 
turned from it by the beauty of a fickle, heart- 
less, unfeeUng woman — who despises my love." 

^^ Then she cannot be worthy of it, William," 
I said. 

" You, at least, Edward," he replied, ^^ can 
sympathise with me ; in spite of her coldness 
and disdain, I nursed and fostered my love, and 
persevered in hoping against hope ; but I now 
swear solemnly, that however hard the struggle, 
however intense my sufferings — I will conquer 
my passion for this proud woman." 

He pressed my hand warmly as he concluded, 
and left me immediately. 

There was a seat vacant near Mary Hunter, 
and I took it ; she had been so much engaged 
that I had scarcely spoken to her. 

" Pray, Mary," I said, ^^ who is that gentle- 
man dancing with your sister ?" 
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" Mr. Fortescue/' she repKed ; ^^ do you not 
think him handsome ?" 

*^ Yes," I said ; *^ very much so." 

" Did you ever," she said, laughing, ^* see 
Caroline in such spirits ? She is almost as lively 
as her younger sister, is she not ?" 

" Yes," I repUed ; ^^ and the more close the 
resemblance the better." 

" A compliment, Mr. Douglas,*' she said, 
laughing ; ^^ but," in a more serious tone, " did 
you observe how ill Mr. Templeton is looking ? 
I had hold of his arm, when all at once I felt it 
tremble: he looked pale, and complained of 
faintness : he was better presently, but I am 
sure he is not well ; and Mr. Crawford thinks so 
too. What an amusing man Mr. Crawford is ! 
He says I ought to have lived fifty years ago ; 
and I laughed and said, I would rather live now, 
if he pleased. He seems a Httle vexed with 
you — ^what have you been saying to him ?" 

'^ Oh ! nothing at all,'* I rephed ; ^^ you know 
he is rather peculiar in his opinions." 
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" But/' she said, " I hope Mr. Templeton 
will be better : he is so kind, so good, and papa 
is very fond of him. I think he is gone." 

Our conversation was interrupted. Her hand 
was claimed ; and for a few moments my eyes 
followed her sUght and youthful figure as she 
was dancing. I thought of poor Templeton, as 
looking round I saw Miss Hunter deeply ab- 
sorbed in listening to Mr. Fortescue's conversa- 
tion; which, I presumed, must be peculiarly 
agreeable to her notions of refined sentiment, 
as I had never before observed her countenance 
evince such unequivocal symptoms of pleasure ; 
and Mr. Fortescue, on his side, seemed struck 
with admiration, and assiduously striving to cul- 
tivate her regard. 

" So, Douglas," said Mr. Phillips, (a quondam 
admirer of Miss Hunter,) " another worshipper ; 
will the offering be accepted or rejected ?" 
Do you know Mr. Fortescue ?" I asked. 
I am not acquainted with him," he replied, 
" nor am I at all desirous to be ; and the reason 
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is, I like him not ; but it puzzles me to discover 
what attractions Miss Hunter possesses, exclu- 
sive of her probable fortune, which I admit is 
everything to him. But as to her beauty, where 
is it ?" 

" You once thought differently," I said. 

" Upon my honour," he replied, in a 
drawling and affected tone, " you are mis- 
taken. I never admired her — ^that is to say, 
seriously — although everybody thought so ; and 
I carried on the farce too long. In strict con- 
fidence I will tell you how it was. I was an idle 
man, in pursuit of novelty, and thoughtless of 
the pain I might inflict on a mind so delicately 
constituted as hers — ^for she is very susceptible, 
and fond of flattery — and much of my time was 
passed in her society. One evening I was 
rattling on as usual, when she suddenly sighed 
deeply, became absent, answered widely from the 
subject, actually mistook my name, and was lost 
in a profound reverie — infallible signs, were they 
not ?" 
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" Signs of what ?" I said ; *^ drowsiness ?" 

" You know very well/' he drawled, pushing 
me in the ribs with his forefinger ; " in fact, 
no one could mistake. In tenderness to her 
susceptibility, when I found I was entangling 
her affections, I gradually, from that evening, 
withdrew. I believed her tender feelings were 
engaged in my favour ; and although she per- 
suaded, or wished to persuade, herself that I was 
deeply in love with her, I was conscious that it 
was not in my power to respond to her senti- 
ments. I took myself seriously to task, and 
upon my soul reproach myself to this day. You 
will think me egregiously vain, perhaps ; but to 
this hour I think that her spirits have never quite 
recovered their tone." 

The coxcomb here heaved a deep sigh, and 
looked pathetic. 

" Look at Miss Hunter at this moment," I 
said ; ^^ she does not seem much chagrined at 
your desertion." 

" Her gaiety is so unusual, that it appears to 
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me forced and unnatural," he repKed. ^^But 
I'll tell you what I know of Mr. Fortescue : he 
has spent a fortune, has seen life in all its varieties, 
and is well acquainted with the sex — indeed, he 
is notoriously gay ; and although he keeps up 
appearances, no one can tell by what means he 
raises the wind, unless it is by gambling, which 
I believe is the fact. He has heard, no doubt, 
that Mr. Hunter is rich, and is speculating for a 
fortune. I am sure it would grieve me to the 
soul to know that there was a probability of his 
succeeding, as she would be miserable, even if 
there were no lingering attachment to me ; and 
I never can forgot that she honoured me with 
her regard, insensible and unworthy as I am." 

His voice subsided into a whine which would 
not have disgraced a Puritan of the Common- 
wealth, as he concluded, affectedly making use 
of his handkerchief, as if to check his rising 
sensibility. This aU appeared superlatively 
ridiculous to me, who knew that he was for a 
long time " deucedly smitten " (his own words) ; 
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and as, although extremely plain, he di-essed 
well, and admired himself, and talked sentiment, 
it might have been supposed probable that she 
would have hked him, especially as he was a 
man of fortune and character ; she merely tole- 
rated him, however, at the most ; and latterlv 
her indifference, or rather disUke, was apparent 
to aU. 



CHAPTER V. 

** The king can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
. An honest man's aboon his might, 
Guid feith he manna fa' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 
His dignities, and a' that ; 
The pith of sense and pride o' worth. 
Are grander far than a' that/' 

Burns. 

** What is our bliss, that changeth with the moon, 
And day of life that darkens ere 'tis noon ?" 

Prior. 

'^ I SHALL checkmate you in four moves," said 
Mr. Hunter. 

^^ I did not think it was quite so near as that," 
I replied ; *^ but I have no chance with you, sir." 

" You shall see," he said ; ^^ check !' 

D 
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Mr. Hunter was an excellent player, and I 
played tolerably, and we frequently passed an 
hour or two at chess. Miss Hunter was engaged 
with a volume of poetry, and Mary had laid 
aside her netting, and was looking over our 

game. 

" Mary, I have found it, and Mr. Fortescue 
is wrong," exclaimed Miss Hunter, with unusual 
vivacity. 

I had made a move on the board, and Mr. 
Hunter was again about to check my king. He 
paused — and surprised at his delay, I raised my 
eyes to his face, which, instead of its usual 
serenity, wore an expression of doubt and 
anxiety, as he looked at his daughter. 

" You named Mr. Fortescue, Caroline," he 
said ; ^^ where did you meet him ?" 

^^ At Mr. Hammond's, papa. Mrs. Hammond 
introduced him to us," answered Miss Hunter, 
with much less vivacity than before. 

*' Have you met him since, then ?" Risked Mr. 
Hunter. 
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" Yes, papa, twice/' she replied^ 

*^ He is four or five-and-thirty, and dark ?" 
said Mr. Hunter, interrogatively. 

^^ No, papa," said Mary, with animation ; " he 
does not look so old as that ; but he is handsome, 
and very agreeable, and his attentions to Caro- 
line were noticed by everybody." 

" Mary," said Mr. Hunter, and he spoke in a 
tone of displeasure totally unexpected and new 
to her, " I was speaking to your sister, and not 
to you — let her answer me ; and I think, consi- 
dering how litde you know of Mr. Fortescue, 
you ought to be silent." 

I had risen to leave the room, but Mr. Hunter 
laid his hand on my arm, and detained me. 
Tears stood in the eyes of the lovely Mary as 
her father spoke ; however, he observed them, 
and drawing her to him, imprinted a kiss on her 
forehead. 

" And now," he said, in a serious tone, ** I 
will teU you the reason why I made these inqui- 
ries. Mr. Fortescue's father, when a boy, came 

d2 
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up to London from Scotland with a few shillings 
in his pocket, and got employment. In the 
course of years, by his industry and frugaUty, 
which some years before his death degenerated 
into penuriousness, he amassed a fortune. I 
beheve he was an honest man — at least as much 
so as is possible for a miser to be — ^which is 
barely so : he had but one child. When Mr. 
Fortescue was about four-and-twenty, his father 
died, and left him between forty and fifty thou- 
sand pounds : the young man had had a tolerable 
education; but immediately after the death of 
his father launched into every extravagance and 
vice which money could purchase, or inclination 
prompt him to ; attended the gaming-houses and 
the race-course, kept women, and in a few years 
ran through aU or nearly all that wealth, the 
accumulation of which had been the sole object 
for which his father cared to hve. I have lost 
sight of Mr. Fortescue for three or four years ; 
but after what I have said, and which is no more 
than true, you will not th^r\k me unreasonable 
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in requesting from both of you, that you will 
discourage his intimacy as much as possible, 
without being guilty of actual rudeness.*' 

" He spoke of you in the most respectful 
terms, papa," said Miss Hunter, evidently cha- 
grined. 

" Caroline," he answered, gravely, ** if he 
spoke of me at all, he could not speak otherwise, 
to you, at least; xmfeeling, indeed, must a 
daughter be, who would Hsten for a moment to 
insinuations, however oblique, derogatory to her 
father's character ; but if he speaks the truth, 
he cannot connect my name with dishonour ; it 
has been the study of my life to act honestly 
and honourably by all men — ^it is my pride — and 
the affection of my children is my happiness. 
Now, Mr. Douglas," turning to me, ^^ whose 
move is it ?" 

No more was said on the subject ; and when 
Mary bade us good night, Mr. Hunter kissed 
her with more than his usual affection, and her 
face was smiling as before. 
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I had no doubt that Mr. Hunter's account of 
Fortescue was correct, for he was scrupulously 
averse from speaking ill of any one ; and there 
must have been powerful reasons for his being 
so ejcplicit. It was evident to me that he knew 
the disposition of his daughter, and that he was 
fully warranted in apprehending that some needy 
and designing profligate might gain her affec- 
tions. With respect to her, it remained to be 
seen whether her father's wishes would influence 
her conduct ; or whether the regard which I was 
convinced she entertained for Mr. Fortescue 
would impel her to act in direct opposition to 
them. From the peculiar construction of her 
mind;^ I really almost feared the latter would be 
the case; as, notwithstanding the caprice and 
uncertainty of her disposition, she had, on some 
occasions, evinced unyielding obstinacy, which 
she chose to dignify by the title of firmness. 

Mr. Templeton was in the country. Absence 
for a few weeks, he thought, would corroborate 
his resolution; and, besided, he was suflTering 
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from indisposition caused by the straggle in his 
mind. In consequence of his absence, more 
business devolved upon me ; and since my 
return to Broad Street, I had scarcely heard 

from S , when a neighbour from thence one 

day caUed upon me. 

Mr. Jackson was a farmer and grazier of con- 
siderable property; in common but expressive 
language, he was a rough diamond; a class 
which, I believe, comprises many more indivi- 
duals than the world supposes. He was not an 
ignorant man, although his manner was blunt, 
and his conversation rough, not a little deficient 
in grammatical accuracy, and mingled with oaths. 
He swore when he was vexed and when he 
was pleased ; in fact, on all occasions. However, 
beneath this hard and prickly rind, the kernel 
was sound ; under this unpromising exterior 
was a warm and feeling heart : he was hospitable 
and charitable, and his charity was unostentatious 
and practical. I had seen him often accosted by 
beggars ; and he would ask questions, and inva- 
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riably swear that they were lazy vagabonds, but 
he always finished by giving something. To be 
sure, it was evident that he had doubts some- 
times ; for he would say, " Well, d e, there's 

sixpence for ye, go and get drunk with it, will 
ye ; only do not let me see ye, that's all." At 

other times it was ; " I believe you're a d d 

lazy chap ; but, howsomever, go to that ere door," 
pointing to his own house, " and tell em to give 
you some beer and summut to eat." He was 
well known, and consequently frequently im- 
posed upon ; but even if he detected them, it 
never prevented his giving relief to the next 

that applied. " It's d d hard to be hungry, 

and without a morsel of bread to eat. I know 
I should steal if that ere was my case. Poor 
creters !" he would say ; and once he said, " It's 
past my finding out why some on us should live 
on the fat of the land, and others be starving. 
When I'm dead and gone, my young uns, some 
'on em, may be brought to beg their bread from 
door to door;" and he wajs silent for three 
minutes. 
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" How are ye. Master Douglas," he said, with 
a powerful grasp of the hand. 

" Very well, Mr. Jackson," I said ; ** how 
are all at the farm ? I do not ask how you are." 

^' They're aU well at home," he answered ; 
" but it's more than I am. Look at that ere fog, 
nasty yaller, d d smoke, it ud kill me in a 
week. The sight of Lunnun's enough for me. 
I was ill an hour before we got in." 

" How many days have you been in town ?" 
I asked. 

" Days !" he answered. " I came up yester- 
day, and I goes back to-morrow. It's six years 

since I was here, and d e if I come again, if 

I can help it. Here's a fog now. I'd lay any 
money that at S there isn't no fog what- 
somever ; and I got no sleep last night with the 
noise and the bustle at the inn." 

« Your stay is short, indeed," I said. 

" Long enough," he replied ; " but as I 
wanted to take some money out of the Bank, I 
chose to come myself, 'stead of giving a power, 
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as they call it. The fact is, I've bought some 
land near the farm, and this ere money's to pay 
for it ; and I was sick enough of Lunnun when 
I come afore, and good reason too. I was walk- 
ing in the Strand, in the middle of the day, 

when d e if a chap didn't fall down just afore 

me, in a fit, I suppose. I helped him up, and 
the fellow walked away ; and when I got to the 
inn I went to pull out my watch, d— e if some- 
body hadn't pulled it out for me. I was savage, 
for it had been my father's, and was as big as a 
warming-pan. Some well-dressed men came 
and assisted me to get the chap on his legs, 

d d civil too they were ; and I believe some 

on em got it. Howsomever, I've never set eyes 
on't since; but it's cured me of picking up 
people. But I say. Master Douglas, you do not 
look as well as you used to do in the country." 

Do you not think so ?" I said. 

Think !" he replied ; " no, I'm sure on't. 
Ha ! your mother was a good cretur, just like 
my missis ; it's pity there ar'n't more like em. 
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There's Squire Osborne now, a man with plenty 
of money, and yet he hasn't got the heart to do 
what I call a charitable action. I've tried him, 

d e, and I knows it. I'll tell ye how it was. 

Ye recollect Joe Richards, who lived in one of 
the squire's cottages. Well, the poor fellow 
was very ill, and couldn't pay his rent; and 

Nixon the steward (d d skinflint!) threatened 

to turn him out if he did not pay in a few days. 
Joe's wife come and ased me to speak a word 
for em to the squire. Well, I goes to the Hall, 
and I warn't sorry to see Charles Wilson along 
with the squire ; because, thought I, he'll speak 
in his behalf, knowing the chap. After saying 
how d'ye do, and how d'ye do ? * I'm come to 
ax a favour on ye, squire,' I said. ' What is it, 
Mr. Jackson V said he. ' Why,' I said, ^ this 
here tenant of yours, Joe Richards, owes six 
months rent : he has been laid up with a rheu- 
matic fever, and ha'n't done a day's work for 
seven weeks.' ' I know nothing about it, Mr. 
Jackson,' says he ; ^ I leave all that to Nixon.* 
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^ Well, but squire,' says I, ^ Nixon won't let 
Viim stay unless he finds the money — ^the poor 
fellow can't do it : he is a hard-working chap, as 
I know well, for he's done many a day's plough- 
ing for me ; and his wife's an industrious woman ; 
but this h«re fever's thrown em all behindhand. 
He's lived in the cottage twenty years ; and if 
you'll give him time, squire, I'll find him work 
as soon as he's able.' ^ Why, Mr. Jackson,' 
says he, ^ it's a rule with me not to interfere in 
these matters — I leave them all to my steward. 
If I were to listen to complaints from the 
tenants, I should have no time at my own dis- 
posal.' ' Well, but squire,' says I, ^ in this 
here case, as I knows the man to be industrious, 
I hopes you wiU do summut.' ^ No, Mr. Jack- 
son,' says he, ^ I shall not — it's a bad precedent. 
I have every reason to be satisfied with my 
steward, and he'll do as he thinks best.' Well, 
then, he offered me wine, and axed after missis 
and the children, as if he cared one straw about 
them, and I marched off; and this Squire 
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Osborne spends a d— d sight of money too, on 
his dogs, and his horses, and his company ; it'll 
come home to him sotiae day, leastways I hope 
so ; and to think of Charles Wilson, that I always 
thought so good-tempered, never saying one 
word for poor Richards, for all he knowed him, 
— ^that did surprise me. I looked hard at him, 
but I warn't going to ax him ; if he didn't speak 
of hisself, he might hold his tongue for ever and 

ever for me, d e, if he mightn't. Well, my 

boy, what did I do, d'ye think ?" 

I think I can tell," I said. 

You think I lent him the money," he said ; 
" ay, that's the way you young chaps would do, 
at least some on ye ; but I knowed better. I 
marched away from the hall in a precious 
humour, straight to Richards's cottage. * Missis,' 
I says to his wife, ^ how'^s Joe ?' * He's very weak, 
Mr. Jackson,' says she; ^and worries hisself 
becos he can't get to work. Will ye like to 
see him V ^ No,' says I, ^ not now, missis. Do 
ye think he'd like to live in one of my cottages. 
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old Smith's V ' I'm sure we should,' says she, 
and began crying. * Well,' says I, ' as soon as 
your husband can come, he shall have it. It 
mayn't be quite so good as this ; but, howsomever, 
Fll promise you sha'n't be turned out.on't while I 
live ; and Tom's a good boy, he'll behave well to 
ye when I'm in my grave, for his old father's sake. 
So come to-morrow if you like.' ^ It's very 
kind, Mr. Jackson, of you,' says she, sobbing ; 
* then you've seen the squire V ^ Squire be 

d d,' says I ; and off I marched, glad to get 

out of the house, for I can't bear to see a woman 
crying. Well, I tells my missis all about it, and 
I wouldn't let the children go to bed, but kept 
em up to supper, and made missis sing a song, 
and I got quite how-come-ye-so. Joe got into the 
cottage where old Smith lived. (You remember 
Smith, a lame man, he had worked at the farm 
all his life ; well, he's dead.) My missis, she's 
a good creter — sent to Smith's (I mean Joe's) 
cottage gruel and nourishing things, and the 
chap's as hearty as ever, and at work for me." 
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Mr. Jackson was about the middle height, 
with **a fair round belly," and round ruddy 
shining face. During this conversation, he stood 
with legs wide apart, and back to the fire, and 
holding the skirts of his blue coat — ^his hat was 
hardly on his head, for he had pushed it back 
off his forehead, and he always wore it cocked 
on one side. As he proceeded, his body moved 
firom side to side, resting alternately on either 
leg; whHe his chain and enormous seals vibra- 
ted like a pendulum, with a corresponding mo- 
tion ; but when he came to the account of his 
interview with the squire, he drew himself up 
with an air of pride. His red waistcoat became 
more protuberant, and his boots creaked as, al- 
temately rising on his toes, and falling back on 
his heels, he looked at me with a countenance, 
in which a fear-nothing formidable expression 
was curiously blended with jolly good-humoured 
satisfaction. 

" But," he said, " ar'n't ye surprised at 
Charley Wilson? I knowed one word firom 
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him wotdd have settled the business ; *cause 
Osborne and him are always together, — and be- 
sides, there's this here match between his sister 
and Osborne, which is to take place soon, as I 
hears. I've often seen 'em together, walking or 
riding about, and the squire^s continually at 
Mrs. Wilson's — I always thought as how you 
were partial to the girl, because you were al- 
ways there; howsomever, you knows best — she 
is a pretty oritur for certain, but if she's like 

her brother, d e if I valley her prettiness a 

straw. Howsomever, Mrs. Wilson seemed vastly 
pleased when I see her, at the thoughts on 't — 
she's fond of money, I knows." * 

My heart died within me as he spoke ; scarce- 
ly knowing what I was about, I poked and 
stirred the fire, already fierce, till Jackson swore, 
" he couldn't stand it no longer," and at this 
moment, Mr. Hunter came in, to my great re- 
Hef ; and soon after, Mr. Jackson departed. I 
had striven hard to prepare myself for this 
death-blow to my happiness; but there was 
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always a latent lingering hope, to which I clung 
with desperate tenacity, that it might not come. 
Now I awoke at once firom the warm rose- 
colonred illusions of a dream, to the cold grey 
morning of reahty. Should I see her once 
again, and know firom herself if she had irre- 
vocably accepted him ? Did she persuade her- 
self he could love her as I did ? Was she 
dazzled by the splendour of dress and equipage, 
to which his fortune would entitle her to aspire? 
Did she love him ? I sickened as this thought 
passed through my mind ; but on the other 
hand, my obtaining an interview with her was 
quite uncertain, and if I did obtain one, what 
purpose would it answer ? — ^her mother and 
brother were eager for the alliance, and she — I 
feared to ask myself. No, I would not attempt 
to see her — I should only expose my own weak- 
ness — pride forbade that; immediately, the 
stream of my thoughts flowed in another chan- 
nel. I would forget her — I would travel — I 
would become the man of the world — the gay 
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man of fashion — there was no dearth of lovely 
girls in the world. I enumerated in my mind 
those of my own acquaintance — ^I would make 
a fortune — ^I would purchase a large estate in 
Dorsetshire, and my wife's equipage and jewels 
should make Mrs. Osborne look pale with envy. 
To these, succeeded other and gloomier thoughts 
— of revenge — of self-murder. I would chal- 
lenge this intruder, this destroyer of my hap- 
piness — I would lie in wait for him, and his 
heart's blood should flow; and, incomprehen- 
sible as it may seem, when I thought of 
suicide, I felt a gloomy pleasure in the idea 
that my death would perhaps give a momentary 
pang to the scheming mother, with her cursed 
politeness, and to her heartless daughter. These 
and a thousand other thoughts, equally incohe- 
rent, rushed through my mind ; until at length, 
torn by conflicting passions, and wearied with 
the struggle, the energies of body and mind 
were prostrated, and a dangerous fever attacked 
me. In my fits of delirium, which recurred 
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often^ I constantly repeated the names of Mar- 
garet^ of Charles, of Osborne; and for some 
time, they despaired of my life ; but my hour 
was not yet pome. Alas ! why was my life pro- 
longed, to be embittered by the tortures of an 
accusing conscience? Why was I spared to 
become a guilty man ? After several weeks of 
suffering, I recovered, but remained for some 
time in a state of great weakness. From Mr. 
Hunter, and Templeton, who was returned from 
the country, I experienced unremitted kindness; 
while Mary read to me, sang to me, or con- 
versed with me, anxious that nothing should be 
forgotten which might conduce to my recovery 
or amusement. As to Miss Hunter, I need 
scarcely say, her kindness never extended be- 
yond an occasional enquiry after me, in a tone of 
the most languid indifference. 



CHAPTER VI. 

*' Have I then no tears for thee, my father ? 
Can I forget thy cares, from helpless years ? 
Thy tenderness for me ? An eye still beam'd 
With love ? A brow that never knew a firown, 
Nor a harsh word thy tongue V 

Thomson* 

Mr. Templeton was looking better ; he had 
struggled with his passion, evidendy with some 
success ; stiU, there were occasional symptoms of 
a tendency to relapse, and I saw that Miss 
Hunter had it in her power to rekindle the 
flame, almost by a Iwreath. If, by chance, she 
addressed him in a tone a little more bland than 
usual, a gleam of sunshine, as it were, lighted 
up his countenance, and was as speedily with- 
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^wn^ as she relapsed into her usual indiffer- 
ence; with an effort, however, he would rally 
his spirits, and every time with less difficulty. 
Mr. Hunter was very partial to him ; their cha- 
racters, in many points, were assimilated ; and 
it would have gratified him to the utmost to 
have seen his daughter united to such a man. I 
believe there was a time, when Mr. Hunter 
hoped that she would have appreciated him as 
he deserved to be ; that hope, however, he had 
long discovered to be Mlacious — and on the 
subject of attachment, his opinions were so re- 
fined and delicate, that he would have shrunk 
fit)m endeavouring to influence his daughter by 
the mere suggestion of his wishes ; except in 
the case of such a notorious pretender as For- 
tescue, against whom he conceived it to be his 
duty to caution her, relating, however, all he 
knew of him, in justification of his interference. 
Since my illness, the friendship subsisting be- 
tween Mr. Templeton and myself was strength- 
ened by the bond of mutual sympathy. We 
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had both experienced the misery of unrequited 
loye^ and I was more than ever sensible of his 
intrinsic excellence, and of the marked and 
broad distinction between some features of our 
respective characters ; his imagination was nei- 
ther romantic nor heated, but tempered by a 
reasoning and sound judgment, (except perhaps 
in the instance of his attachment to Miss Hun- 
ter,) and his virtuous principles derived support 
from the natural firmness and inflexibility of his 
disposition, which at the same time was cheerful, 
communicatiye, and sincere. On the contrary, 
the tendency of my mind, as far back as I could 
remember, was to entertain chimerical and ex- 
travagant views of life ; imagination revelled in 
the ideal enjoyment of future pleasures, and 
was pampered by indulgence : and so fer from 
checking these thoughts when presented to me, 
I rather courted and solicited them ; while the 
sober dictates of sense and reason were disre- 
garded. From this habit, proceeded my de- 
ficiency in firmness of resolution, and strength 
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of mind^ qualities in which Mr. Templeton emi- 
i^ntly excelled me ; as he likewise did in a 
rational and correct estimate of the affairs of life^ 
and of human felicity. 

It was soon gentiy and delicately communi- 
cated to me that Margaret was a wife^ and that 
cards had been sent to me. Mr. Hunter, while 
making this communication, exhorted me to 
rouse myself, to bear tiie disappointment with a 
manly spirit; and set before me tiie duties to 
myself, and to my fellow-men, which I was 
bound to fulfil. « No one could talk better on 
this subject than he, and my heart assented to 
the truth of his arguments; but I was like 
those, who, after long indulgence in opium, or 
some intoxicating drug, are suddenly deprived 
of it entirely. My mind had lost its energy ; 
wretched and listless, I felt unfitted for the 
world, unable to contend with it — for dischar- 
ging its duties I had an indolent aversion — and 
for its pleasures a sickly distaste — ^they were 
''weary, flat, and stale." In this frame of 
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mind^ I determined to quit Mr. Hunter, re- 
linquisliing the intention of becoming his part- 
ner^ and to go abroad. I had eight hundred a 
year, a sum amply suflGlcient for my wants and 
superfluities — I valued not money for its own 
sake, and there was no longer the same induce- 
ment for me to acquire it. I informed Mr. 
Hunter of my determination, which at first he 
would not listen to. He endeavoured to per- 
suade me to postpone it for a time ; and in the 
interim, with change of scene, and alternate 
occupation, health and spirits woidd return, and 
I should then be more competent to decide on 
its propriety, which at present, he said, I was 
not capable of doing. In all probability he was 
right ; however, after considering and weighing 
the reasons for and against my going, as impar- 
tially as a man always does when his mind is 
previously made up, I began to make prepara- 
tions for my departure, which I resolved should 
be as soon as I recovered strength sufficiendy to 
travel. 
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In a few days I was to set out. I had not 
yet been out of the house, and was lying on a 
sofa, thinking on things past, present, and to 
come. I had seen none of the fanuly, for Mr. 
Hunter had been confined to his room by indis- 
position all day, and his daughters were out ; 
but I expected Mr. Templeton. In the eve- 
ning he came — his countenance expressed sor- 
row. 
" Templeton," I said, "what has happened?" 
" Miss Hunter has eloped," he said, in a calm 
but sorrowful tone. 
" With whom," I asked ; " Mr. Fortescue ?" 
" Yes," he replied ; " she left her home yes- 
terday morning, soon after breakfast, and was 
not expected back to dinner ; as you are aware, 
Mr. Hunter dined out, and on his return in the 
evening, he found a letter from her, informing 
Mm that she was that morning married to Mr. 
Fortescue, and concluded, I suppose, as is usual, 
by begging her father's forgiveness." 
" Well," I said, " Mr. Templeton, was I not 
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right in my opinion of Miss Hunter ? But what 
infatuation must have possessed her, to throw 
herself into the arms of such a man !" 

** In&tuation, indeed!" he repKed; '^ and how 
could I have ever been so mistaken in her, as to 
love her as sincerely as I did ; but I saw her 
through a &lse medium — I was weak and fool- 
ish. Good God ! that she should deceive her 
father — that kind, indulgent father — I can 
scarcely think it real. And worse, even worse 
than that — ^to marry the very man of whom he 
had, so unusually for him, spoken in unquali- 
fied terms of dislike — ^in feet, the only one of 
her admirers of whom he had such well- 
grounded cause to disapprove. I never could 
have supposed her capable of such duplicity, 
such perverseness, such ingratitude. The day 
will come, I fear, when she- will bitterly r^et 
ever having listened to the persuasions of such 
a profligate.'* 

"At all events,'* I replied, "she had been 
warned ; aud by one of whose disinterestedness 
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she could have no doubt^ any more than of his 
paternal affection and kind feelings^ which she 
has so cruelly outraged." 

" Yes,*' he said, *' his feelings are deeply 
wounded at her conduct ; I did not see him last 
night; but the shock brought on a fit of the 
gout, under which he is now suffering — ^he sent 
fei^me this morning, and I sat with him, till he 
seemed inclined to doze : he only mentioned 
the circumstance, without commenting upon it, 
and said that pain and sorrow had kept him 
awake all night — Mary, too, has been with her 
father almost the whole of the day." 

Mr. Templeton seemed not at all disinclined 
to talk on the subject, and we continued the 
conversation for some time longer. 

Among Mr. Hunter's acquaintance was a 
gentleman named Forster, whom he had known 
for a considerable period. He was about fifty — 
he had lived in a state of single blessedness till 
four or five years before this time. Mrs. Forster 
was five-and-twenty years, there or thereabouts, 
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younger than her husband ; as gay, giddy and 
thoughtless, as he was grave, steady and satur- 
nine ; by the by, it has often struck me as cu- 
rious, that men who marry wives so much 
younger than themselves, should so ofl^en give 
the preference to women of a Hvely and volatile 
disposition; particularly when, as in this case, 
such a disposition is so diametrically opposed to 
their own — ^making the disparity in age more 
conspicuous, by contrariety of taste and clashing 
of opinions. It seems to be expected that Hy- 
men, in conjugating these adverse qualities, will 
blend them in such a manner as to produce one 
harmonious whole ; whereas, they stand out in 
bolder relief, and the contrast is more glaring 
from the juxta-position. 

Mr. Fortescue contrived to be at most of the 
parties to which Miss Hunter was invited ; his 
showy and specious address was a sufficient 
passport in the eyes of many, who pardoned his 
irregularities, for the sake of his elegant man- 
ners, and the gaiety of his conversation. Mrs, 
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Forster, of course, was inclined to be charitable 
to him, from the levity of her disposition ; and 
as she and Miss Hunter were extremely inti- 
mate, what could be more natural than Mr, 
Fortescue being frequently at her house ? At 
other houses it was necessary that he should be 
more guarded and circumspect in his addresses 
to her, in order to elude the observation of her 
£ither and friends ; but here he could pour in 
her ears that intoxicating adulation, always 
pleasing, often irresistible to the female heart. 
They had many interviews — Mr. Forster was 
often out; and when at home, it was not difficult 
to hoodwink him, as his penetration was not re- 
markably acute ; and besides, Mr. Fortescue's 
versatility of character enabled him to be " all 
things to all men," and to adapt himself with 
ease to his humour. It was under the pretext 
of spending the day with Mrs. Forster, as she . 
had done before, that Miss Hunter left home, 
on the day of her marriage ; and as if in utter 
defiance of parental caution, preferred the un- 
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certain, interested, professing loye of a man 
with whom she had been acquainted only a few 
months, to the warm, considerate, and long- 
proved tenderness of a father. Mr. Fortescue 
knew that she had no fortune ; but he knew just 
as well, that although Mr. Hunter might be dis- 
pleased at first, yet that he would soon be soft- 
ened ; for such was his nature, that he could not 
cherish resentment long, and pride and affec- 
tion would impel him to give her something 
considerable. 

It was my intention to travel by easy stages, 
to the South of France, and thence to direct my 
course wherever inclination prompted me. I 
arranged to correspond with Mr. Templeton, 
and Mr, Hunter also, as he insisted on it* I 
was gratified to see the latter so much recovered, 
and resigned, if not cheerful. Mary had grieved 
for her sister, but her father was better, and she 
loved him ; little did this gentle girl foresee the 
trials in store for her. She turned her cheek to 
me, as to a brother, as I bade them farewell ; 
and I saw her not again for two years. 



CHAPTER VII. 

** When CheerfiilnesSy a nymph of healthiest hue. 
Her bow across her shoulder slung, 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air that dale and thicket rung/' 

Collins. 

The air and exquisite scenery of the south of 
France and the Pyrenees, proved equally bene- 
ficial to body and mind. I shall never forget 
the first impression made upon my mind at the 
sight of the Pyrenean mountains. Scenes of 
solitary grandeur^ and strains of solemn music, 
had always the power to chase from my mind 
all wicked, desponding, and gloomy thoughts ; 
and not only these, but also such as more fre- 
quently beset us — flight, vain, and frivolous ima- 
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ginations ; and in their place to breathe into my 
soul a holy calm^ a spirit of devotion, which too 
soon evaporated when I mingled again with my 
fellow-men, and became *' of the earth, earthy." 
As I now contemplated the sublime magnificence 
of the prospect, I yielded to its overpowering 
influence, and my mind was penetrated with a 
deep feeling of religious awe. I thought of the 
power, the goodness of the Deity ; and of the 
insignificance of his creatures, as, striving for 
riches, struggling for power, engrossed by all 
the fleeting interests of the day, slaves to the 
dominion of passion, they ^^ strut and fret their 
hour " till the scene is closed. 

My excursions were almost always on foot, 
and many trifling but amusing incidents occurred, 
and withdrew my attention from past events. I 
was so much delighted with the surrounding 
scenery, that I remained in the neighbourhood 
of the Pyrenees for several months. During 
this time I had received letters from England, 
and I learned that Mr. Hunter was well ; that 
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after the lapse of considerable time he had seen 
Mrs. Fortescue, but was resolute not to see her 
husband^ and that he made her an annual allow- 
ance. Mr. Hunter and Mr. Templeton were 
both regular in their correspondence with me, 
and their letters were always of a nature to 
ptriengthen and support my mind. I had now 
been much longer than usual without a letter, 
but made sure of receiving one at Paris, where 
I was going, and to which place I had desired 
them to direct their letters. At Paris, accord- 
ingly, I found a letter from Mr. Templeton, by 
which I learned that Mr. Hunter had been 
seriously ill ; and in a few days he wrote to me 
himself. The superscription was very unlike 
his usual masculine handwriting ; and on open- 
ing the letter, I was surprised at the melancholy 
tone which pervaded it, and which was so dif- 
ferent from his usual manly and cheerful style. 
There was an evident depression of spirits, and 
I thought something more than illness was ne- 
cessary to account for it, in the mind of so true 
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a Christiaii as I knew Mr. Hunter to be. Alas ! 
we are all men of like passions and infirmities ; 
and there are trials which the firmest believer in 
Christianity finds as difficult to be borne as does 
the mere man of the world. 

Mr. Hunter never, in any of his letters, made 
allusion to the nature of the affliction which 
pressed upon him ; but I noticed that he never, 
from this time, made any mention of his son, 
nor did his letters ever regain their former 
healthy tone. I was surprised that Mr. Tem- 
pleton should be reserved on the subject ; but in 
a few weeks he was sufficiently explicit. How- 
ever, I defer his narrative till my return to Eng- 
land, which took place in the course of a few 
months. I mingled little in gaiety and frivolity 
at Paris, but found a great deal to interest me 
in the different public exhibitions. I am no 
judge of paintings ; but I think it is nearly im- 
possible for dny one, endued with a moderate 
degree of sensibility, to restrain his admiration of 
the beauty and grandeur of the diflferent master- 
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pieces of the art ; and I believe I experienced 
more enjoyment in contemplating the works of 
the great masters^ from the circumstance of my 
inability to criticise^ as well as my disinclination to 
do so. At all events, my pleasure was unalloyed, 
although it might not equal in intensity the 
raptures of the connoisseur. That genius must 
indeed be of a high order, which is able to pour- 
tray nature in her sunshine and her storms, 
temples and towers in their pride and their 
decay, which is able to place before our eyes the 
apostles, the saints, the miracles of holy writ, 
the classical mythology of antiquity, and the 
glorious recollections of historical and chivalrous 
achievements; as well as to depict accurately 
and forcibly every emotion, every passion, which 
beautifies or disfigures the human face divine. 
Another unfaihng source of delight to me was 
music, of impressions from which I was ner- 
vously susceptible from my earliest remem- 
brance ; so powerftdly, indeed, were my feelings 
moved by it, that to avoid being thought ridi- 
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culous or affected, I frequently strove to sup- 
press them. 

I made but little acquaintance ; but there was 
a Frenchman named Dubois, whom I often met 
at pubhc places, and latterly we became tolerably 
intimate : in face he was plain almost to ugliness, 
however, nature or art amply compensated in 
other respects. His address was insinuating, 
and his manners polished to the highest degree ; 
while his conversation was so lively, so various^ 
withal so free from egotism or display, that one 
speedily became unconscious of his external dis- 
advantages, which seemed, as it were, to vanish : 
he had travelled a great deal, spoke five or six 
languages fluently, was an enthusiast in painting, 
and almost as great a lover of music as myself. 

After a considerable stay, I left Paris in com- 
pany with Dubois, who was going to Lyons to 
visit a distant relation, and there I left him. It 
was my intention to spend some months in Italy, 
but I prolonged my stay at Lausanne ; and 
while there, received a letter from Mr. Tem- 
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pleton^ giving such a melancholy account of Mr. 
Hunter, as induced me to abandon my design of 
crossing the Alps, for the present ; and as my 
health was so firmly established, and my mind 
had regained so much calmness, although occa- 
sionally disturbed by a shade of regret, I deter- 
mined on returning immediately to England. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child/' 

Kino Lear. 

In absence it is neither easily nor willingly that 
the imagination pictures to itself the change 
eflfected by sickness and sorrow, in the counte- 
nance that has always been expressive of health 
and tranquiUity ; and although we see these 
startling changes occurring daily, nay, hourly, 
in persons for whom, comparatively, we have 
no regard ; yet are we averse from believing the 
possibiUty of a similar change in those we love 
and esteem ; and thus it was with me. I was 
prepared by Mr. Templeton, on my arrival, to 
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find a great alteration in Mr. Hunter ; but, not- 
withstanding, I was absolutely shocked at his 
appeaiUnce : his hale and ruddy complexion had 
changed its hue to a yellow paleness — ^his eyes 
were sunken — his deep voice now faltered and 
trembled — ^his erectfigure and firm walk were now 
drooping and tottering. Formerly he was scrupu- 
lously clean in his person and neat in his apparel, 
nowunshayeti and slovenly; he seemed regardless 
of everything in which he used to take pleasure ; 
while the pettishness of his answers, occasionally, 
to Mary's gentle remonstrances, painfully ac- 
ccnrded with the change in his person. He was 
evidently sinking heart-broken to the grave : he 
held out his hand, and pressed mine, but said 
not a word. I turned to Mary — she was very 
pale, and there were traces of deep grief and 
suffering in her countenance ; she began to say 
something on my return, but tears interrupted 
her, and she left the room. Mr. Hunter spoke : — 
" That dear girl," he said, " has been my only 
comfort through this trying visitation. The 
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Almighty has laid his hand upon me^ and my 
spirit is bowed to the dust ; perhaps I shall find 
some relief in communicating to you the parti- 
culars of our calamity." He then proceeded in 
his melancholy story: he seemed entirely to 
have forgotten that I knew the particulars of it 
while abroad, from Mr. Templeton, for all minor 
thoughts were absorbed in grief. 

John, who was at school when I left England, 
was soon afterwards taken into the counting- 
house, and for some time seemed to be per- 
fectly satisfied and steady; he was allowed a 
liberal salary, and his evenings were generally 
passed at home. He soon, however, changed 
his plan, and was generally out after hours of 
business ; but as he did not stay late, his father 
made no observations about it, as he did not 
wish to keep too strict a watch upon him. Mr. 
Hunter occasionally missed small sums of money 
from his desk, and sometimes from his cash-box ; 
but at first supposed that his memory was failing 
him^ and that he was in error, for he was of all 
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men least prone to suspicion. This having 
occurred^ however, five or six times, excited in 
his mind strange suspicions, which were soon 
ohanged into certainty. 

It was John's business to take the banker's 
book to the banking-house to be made up, which 
was usually done every week. It had not, how- 
ever, been done for a fortnight, and Mr. Hunter 
sent a clerk with it for that purpose. The book 
was returned, and, " Mr. Douglas," said the old 
gentleman, in a tremulous voice, " conceive, if 
you can, my agony, the agony of a father, when 
I found that my signature had been forged to a 
cheque for four hundred pounds, payable to 
duties. John had received the money himself, 
about a week previously ; and as he knew that 
the book was sent to be made up, and that de- 
tection was inevitable, he absconded on the very 
morning of the day on which the discovery was 
made." He then proceeded to state that he in- 
serted advertisements in all the papers, offering 
pardon, and even reward, to the fugitive, if he 
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would return to his home; bat for nearly six 
months all inquiries were ineffectual. At length 
Mary received a scrawl from him, dated 
^^ Chelmsford Gaol/' where he was committed 
to take his trial at the assizes tor stealing a horse ; 
and yet, distressing as these tidings were tx> Mr. 
Himter, they were a relief, after the harrowing 
anxiety and uncertainty he had endured. Mr. 
Templeton and a solicitor instantly went to 
Chelmsford^ an arrangement was made, the recog- 
nizances were forfeited, and he returned home ; 
and the paternal heart cherished the hope of his 
reformation, only to be again wounded by disap- 
pointment. He was received most kindly by his 
father, and everything was forgiven; but he 
evinced neither sorrow nor contrition ; in feet, 
seemed perfectly callous to feeling or shame. A 
few weeks before John left school, Mr. Hunter 
took into his house a female servant, whose 
father, in former years, he had known to be a 
hard-working man. The usual reference as to 
character was given, and the answer was such as 
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to leave no room for doubt; she was a pretty-look- 
ing girl, about twenty. John had been but a 
short time in the house when accident disco- 
vered that an improper intimacy subsisted be- 
tween them, and she was immediately discharged ; 
and after inquiries proved that the character was 
fictitious, and given by a confederate, and that 
she had been on the town. There was no doubt 
that she suggested to John the plan of robbing 
his father, and that she received a part of the 
money, as he admitted he knew where she was 
Uving at the time of the robbery. After re- 
maining at home about two months, this har- 
dened vagabond decamped a second time, 
haying previously succeeded in picking a lock, 
and obtaining about thirty pounds, as well as a 
watch and some trinkets, taken from his sister's 
bedroom; since then nothing had been heard of 
him. To conclude in Mr. Hunter's words : — " I 
every day expect to hear the awful announce- 
ment that he is taken and condemned to an igno- 
minious punishment, perhaps to that of death. 
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I pray God that this cup may pass from me j*' 
^d he clasped his hands together as if in prayer. 
" Oh ! that I could see him once, only once 
more — ^he Should hear me pray for him with my 
last breath — ^he would see his father's gray hairs, 
which he has brought with sorrow " over- 
come with grief, he could say no more. 

Here was a blow which he could not support : 
he had felt acutely the ingratitude of his eldest 
daughter, but he had struggled, and successftilly, 
to maijQtain at least the appearance of resignation 
and tranquillity ; but neither his natural forti- 
tude, nor his religious principles, sustained binr 
under this affliction. Every attention had been 
paid to the education, and every care taken of 
the morals of this boy : he had been placed with 
a clergyman of the established church, an exem- 
plary man, the number of whose pupils was 
limited; but his temper was obdurate, and he 
seemed to have no wish to excel. Still there 
were no indications of a tendency to such de- 
pravity as he so soon manifested. Mary was 
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devotedly fond of her father ; I do not think 
it possible for father or daughter to be more 
strongly and reciprocally attached than they 
were ; and it was to be feared that the end to 
which his wounded spirit was hastening him, 
would almost be fatal to her. Her frame was 
naturally delicate ; and a few months of intense 
anxiety had done more than many years could 
have done, with only the usual and common 
troubles of life. She lamented to me the 
wretched situation in which they were placed, 
and expressed her conviction that her father was 
sinking gradually ; in effect, he lived but a short 
time afterwards. On the day of his death, his 
usual kindness of manner returned : he was no 
longer peevish, but placid, resigned, as if he had 
obtained a glimpse of his place of rest beyond 
the grave. Mary, whose grief was not of that 
violent description which disturbs everybody 
and everything, but silent, deep, and enduring, 
was with him almost the whole of the day : he 
blessed and kissed her repeatedly ; while Mrs. 
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Fortescue's grief was so violent and hysterical, 
that she was unable to remain in the room; and 
I was far from questioning its sincerity^ for at 
such a moment her want of teeUng and her in- 
gratitude must have been bitterly remembered 
Mary and Mr. Templeton were in the room 
when he expired. The last audible word he 
uttered was the name of his son ; and his hand 
was placed in that of his beloved daughter at 
the moment his kind^ benevolent heart ceased to 
beat for ever. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" Noble be was, contemning all things mean ; 
His tratb unquestioned, and his soul serene." 

Crabbe. 

HowEVEB sincere our sorrow at the deatH of 
a beloved friend, there is necessarily but a short 
tame given to the exclusive indulgence of it. 
Other thoughts soon mingle with our regret — 
the state and disposition of his worldly aifaus 
are to be ascertained, and we become anxious or 
curious, according to circumstances. 

Mr. Hunter had left less wealth, by many 
thousands, than was generally supposed; his dis- 
position was not in the slightest degree tinged 
with avarice ; on the contrary, his charity was 
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unbounded. He was a liberal subscriber to many 
of the noble Institutions and Asylums of the 
Metropolis : not from vulgar ostentation, but 
because he knew their practical utility, and for 
the sake of example. It was, however, in acts of 
private benevolence that he delighted. From a 
few instances which came to my knowledge, I 
had long suspected that a large sum was an- 
nually expended in this way; and after his 
death, his papers proved this to be the case : 
nor had he forgotten some of his old pensioners 
in his wiU. After the payment of a few legacies 
to his friends, and annuities to two or three of 
his old servants, his whole property was vested 
in trustees, who were directed to pay Mrs. For- 
tescue twelve hundred pounds annually for her 
life : the principal afterwards to be equally divi- 
ded among her children; and to Mary, the 
whole of the residue, as soon as she was of age, 
exclusive of the sum of five thousand pounds, 
which was to be paid to John, if he should ever 
return. Mr. Templeton, who had been in part- 
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nership with Mr. Hunter for more than a year^ 
was one of the executors ; and it gave me plea- 
sore to see that the only feeling he now enter- 
tained for Mrs. Fortescue was that of indiffer- 
ence. As to her, notwithstanding my dislike, I 
thought I had never before seen her looking so 
well; I believe it was because her affectation 
had^ in some measure, given way to remorse. 
This, however, was not long the case ; the tenor 
of her Other's will was not likely to give her 
satisfaction, although she was secxired by it 
from that reverse of fortime which would most 
probably have been the consequence, had any 
sum, however large, been placed at her own 
absolute disposal ; and her self-love was mor- 
tified at the striking preference shown to her 
sister, in the disposition of the property. It 
was not in her father's nature to be unforgiving; 
stiU he must have been more than human, to 
have entirely forgotten the perverseness of her 
conduct, which was so strongly contrasted with 
Mary's filial obedience. However, she made no 

F 
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scruple of asserting that his mind had been 
biassed by those about him^ and her dislike to 
Mr. Templeton, at whom principally her asser- 
tions were aimed^ increased to hatred. I was 
now occasionally in company with her husband, 
whom, before I left England, I scarcely knew ; 
the tone of his conversation was not to my taste, 
— ^it was lively, but heartless ; and he took but 
little pains to conceal his libertine principles. 
Mr. Hunter had seen him ; for when he found 
there was no hope of his recovery, he was de- 
siious to leave the world without being at en- 
mity with any one, and accordingly sent for 
him. This circumstance had encouraged the 
hopes he had previously formed, but the con- 
tents of the will annihilated them ; he calculated 
upon his wife's receiving a few thousands, at 
least; and after he discovered his mistake, in- 
variably spoke of Mr. Himter in a tone of dis- 
respect and levity, which was disgusting to me, 
who so well knew his virtues. At the same time, 
I invariably exulted that Fortescue had not the 
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power to squander or gamble away any part of 
the property. He treated his wife, as might be 
expected, with cool and marked contempt — ^he 
had never been blind to her faults, and they 
now furnished him with an everlasting topic of 
ironical admiration, or biting sarcasm, whenever, 
which was not seldom, he chose to avail himself 
of it; whilst he continually launched forth in ex- 
travagant commendations of her sister's beauty 
and virtues, a subject which he justly conceived 
mast be peculiarly disagreeable to her. Baffled 
and defeated in his designs, the bad man is 
pleased with the thought that revenge, of some 
kind or other, is always in his power ; his heart 
overflows - with this passion, and if restrained 
from violently breaking forth, it seeks to dis- 
charge itself by another channel, and finds an 
oiillet in acts of petty malignity; or, in the 
^^ danyaiiible iteration" of pointed and cutting 
remarks. Systematically pursued, this mode of 
venting our spite on those who have incurred 
it, is not to be despised-*-its safety is obvious—- 

F 2 
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we may speak daggers as often as we please; 
whereas the use of one always provokes im- 
pertinent enquiries^ and inconyenient notoriety 
— ^its facility is equally obvious ; from the polished 
smooth-tongued courtier^ to the rude and brutal 
clown, all have the power of wreaking their 
revenge in this way ; and " ceteris paribus/' it is 
of small consequence, whether the feelings are 
wounded by the contemptuous sneer of the for- 
mer, or the abusive vulgarity of the latter. In 
domestic life, this indulgence is within our reach 
every day, nay, every hour ; and at the same 
time, with a little tact, we may sustain our cha- 
racter for kindness and benevolence, in the eyes 
of the world ; or at most, it is only said, '^ there 
are faults on both sides." To a woman en- 
dowed with a moderate degree of sensibility or 
spirit, this treatment from the man for whose 
sake she had deUberately braved the displeasure 
of a &ther, would have been insupportable; and 
according as one or the other of these qualities 
predominated, she would either have been de- 
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pressed into silent dejection, or roused to angry 
recrimination. Mrs. Fortescue, however, seem- 
ed inyolnerable to all the shafts of malice levelled 
at her by her husband; they glanced by her, 
or if they struck at aU, the wound was only su- 
perficial ; and while, for the most part, her be- 
haviour evinced complete indifference, or insen- 
sibility to these attacks, still, the perverseness 
of her disposition often suppKed her with means 
of offence, as annoying as his own : consequently, 
the gratification he expected to derive from this 
kudable source, if not entirely destroyed, was 
at least subject to considerable deduction. 

From my own observation, during a stay 
of several weeks in London, I was strongly im- 
pressed with the opinion, that, notwithstanding 
there were two children, these heartless and self- 
ish beings would not live together long ; and 
this opinion was corroborated by Mr. Temple- 
ton, whose opportunities of knowing them had 
been so much greater than my own. Mary's 
love for her father had been sincere and un- 
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bounded^ and her grief was too recent to re- 
ceive any alleviation At present. From the 
contemplation of wealthy she was too imselfish 
to derive comfort ; time, alone, with, its mellow- 
ing influence, could soothe her regret. An elder- 
ly lady, a cousin of her father's, came to r^de 
with her; for this lovely and interesting girl 
was left without a natural protector in the world, 
and with a fortime ample enough to excite the 
cupidity of the numerous suitors who would in- 
fallibly surround her. I was not surprised to 
discover, that she entertained a settled dislike 
for her sister's husband ; it could not be other- 
wise ; and Mr. Templeton's unobtrusive kindiiess 
of manner towards her, betrayed sometimes, I 
thought, symptoms of an incipient attachment. 
It might, however, proceed only from the warmth 
of his disposition, ever ready to sympathise with 
the distressed, and to console or relieve affliction 
to the utmost of his power. 



«( 



CHAPTER X. 

Great Heyren ! how frail thy creature man is made, 
How by himself insensibly betrayed V* 

Prior. 



Change of scene and society, during my ab- 
sence from S , had produced a serenity in 

my mind, which I was by no means apprehen- 
sive would be disturbed by the aspect of the 
fumliar objects of my boyish remembrance. I 
was happier than I had ever expected to be ; and 
as some trifling matters of business caUed me to 

S , previously to my going abroad, I did not 

hesitate to go. On my arrival, however, I dis- 
covered that I had formed a very erroneous 
estimate of my fortitude— every object in the 
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neighbourhood of my house^ was associated with 
fond and tender recollections of my mother; 
and in indulging these^ there was a melancholy 
pleasure. But too many scenes recalled the 
hours passed with one whom I had ardendy 
loved, but whom it was now a crime to think 
upon, except with feelings of indifference — ^and 
these were not yet mine. I ought not to have 
lingered — there was no society in the vicinity 
now, that I cared for ; and the a^airs which I 
pretended to fancy required my personal in- 
spection, could just as well have been settled by 
letter. However, from day to day I loitered, 
and each day found some plausible pretence for 
delay. I was standing on the brink of an 
abyss, and soon the irrecoverable plunge was 
made. 

The beauty of a summer's morning had temp- 
ted me to ramble, and I was walking in a shady 
lane, which bounded one of my fields, when, 
at a bend of the lane, I suddenly encountered 
Charles Wilson. I was not agreeably surprised ; 
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but he^ with all his usual frankness^ extended 
his hand^ which I took^ with^ I believe^ a con- 
siderable degree of coolness. 

*' I'm devilish glad to see ye, Douglas," he 
said J " I was on my way to your house — ^how 
you're altered — ^you are much darker and thin- 
ner. I heard only yesterday you were come 
home — ^well, how are ye ?" 

*' Why," I said, *' you are altered too ; you 
have grown very stout." 

** Yes," he replied; " himting all day, and 
drinking all night, drive away care, my boy." 

''You are the same jovial fellow, I see, that 
you used to be," I said ; '* you are not married, 
I suppose ?" 

" Damn matrimony," he replied ; '* no matri- 
mony for me ! you know what the old song says, 
' A wife's a tight shoe buckled on.' No, no ! — 
Bachelor's hall for me ; besides, Margaret's mar- 
ried, and one in the family's enough. By- 
the-bye, now I think of it, you have not seen 
her husband — I'll introduce you to him. Os- 

p 5 
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bome'ft a devilish good fellow; yott'U like him 
xxKiich." 

*' You forget," I replied, coolly ; '^ I have seen 
him at your mother's/' 

"Ah!" he replied, ia an altered tone; "my 
poor mother, she has been dead now twelve 
months, nearly. So you did-^I was oblivious, 
as the Dominie says ; but don't let us be me- 
lancholy." And resuming his former tone, he 
said) '^You have been travelling about> and 
have seen a great deal of the world> I suppose — 
we seldom heard of you, and I dare say you 
had quite forgotten us — ^what glorious weather 
we have." 

" Yes," I replied, " it is indeed fine weather." 

"Well," he said, "now you're come back, 
you'll be one of us ; if you're fond of shooting, 
you may have some sport to-morrow. Osborne 
and' I are going out — I reckon myself a good 
shot; but Osborne's a d — d deal better — ^lots of 
birds this season — ^how warm itas !" 

"You look warm/' I said; "but! do not 
feel it particularly so." 
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" Oh !" said he, laughing ; " you have not 
much flesh to carry: how many stone do ye 
think I weigh? guess — well, I'll tell ye — ^twenty 
stone — ^it's true, upon my honour; but," he said, 
"I want you to dine with me to-day — nobody 
at all — ^bachelor's party — only six jolly good 
fellows, and come you must." 

I refused at first, for I had not forgotten his 
behaTiour to me when I was here last, and 
which, at that time, I regarded as a studied cool- 
ness^ in omitting to call or write ; now, however, 
I saw nothing in it but that carelessness of dis- 
position which predominated in every thing he 
did, and which, in every day-life, so often gives 
pain to the feelings of others from very thought- 
lessness. On that score, then, I acquitted him ; 
and from the hearty frankness of his manner, I 
inferred that he was ignorant of my proposal, 
and its rejection, at the time when the worldly- 
minded Mrs. Wilson deemed the acquaintance 
with Mr. Osborne likely to be more advan- 
tageously ripened into relationship. In short. 
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the cordiality of his manner^ and a wish to see 
the happy^ the fityoured Osborne^ prevailed, and 
I accepted his invitation. 

The party were punctoal — two, only, strangers 
to me. Mr. Osborne did not recollect having 
met me before, but hoped he should see me at 
the Hall ; he was not improved in appearance ; 
his £ace was more rubicund, if not bloated, giving 
evident indications of his leading a life of intem<^ 
perance: in bulk he was prodigiously increased, 
and his conversation partook more strongly of 
the jargon of the stable, and the kennel. I need 
not say the party, with the exception of myself, 
consisted of jolly dogs — ^in fact they were hard 
drinkers ; they must have looked on me with a 
degree of contempt, for I found it impossible to 
keep pace with them, and made my escape as 
soon as I could; but not till I was completely 
disgusted with the conversation, and at the quan- 
tity of wine that was poured down the gullets of 
these thirsty souls, whose midnight orgies were 
only terminated by intoxication. I had not ex- 
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3cted to find educated men of the present day 
ibitually indulging in this yice^ for such it still 
as^ in my opinion, in spite of Mr. Crawford ; 
id that Charles, whose mercurial spirits re- 
nired no stimulus, and who had always been so 
imperate in this respect, should find pleasure 
I it, was matter for surprise. To evade Mr. 
Bbome's importunity, I had given him a sort of 
i]f-promise, that I would dine at the Hall, be- 

ire I left S ; and at the time I gave it, I 

itended to frame an excuse, to avoid going, as 
1 this point I was determined. In the mom- 
ig, however, a note in Margaret's handwriting 
ad brought to me; my heart beat quick at 
ght of the well-known hand, and an indefina- 
le feeling pervaded my frame : strong symp- 
»ms, that I had not attained to that state of 
idifference of which I wished to persuade my- 
M. She wrote by Mr. Osborne's desire, to 
ivite me to dine with them on the following 
ay, and expressed her hope tKat I would not 
isappoint them. 
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I thought the preyious eyening that my reso- 
lution was fixed ; but it began directly to wairer. 
A mingled feeling of curiosity and vanity im- 
pelled me strongly to go. I wished to see if she 
were as happy as she would have been Mdth me ; 
and I would show her that I was no longer the 
love-sick boy who thought life was not life with- 
out her^ but a lively and cheerM man of the 
worlds whose address was improved and man- 
ners poUshed by traveUing ; and I began hum- 
ming a Uvely tune to convince myself that I was 
imusuaUy pleased ; in £ict^ I sang snatches of 
songs^ or whistled at intervals^ all day^ but not 
exactly for " want of thought." I took up a 
book^ but could not read; and neither on that 
day nor the following could I fix my attention 
on any thing. As the hour of meeting ap- 
proached^ I felt a secret wish^ which .almbst 
overpowered my curiosity,, that I had stayed 

away firom S altogether; and although I 

strove to compose my feelings, yet when I saw 
her, when I heard her speak, I was much agi- 
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tated. I controlled my agitation^ however, and 
made dowie ccmmion-place remark ; but my hand 
trembled as it touched hers. She said I had 
been from home a long time, and hoped I was 
not going to wander about the world again ; 
spoke of her mother, who had died rather sud- 
denly, after an illness of short duration. I de- 
tected a momentary consciousness ahii embar- 
rassment as she began to speak ; but it might 
not have been visible to others, and certainly 
was not to Mr. Osborne. At table I sat next to 
her, and had ample opportunity for observation : 
her figure was more beautifdl than when I last 
saw^ her — ^it was more developed and rounded ; 
brit her fece showed traces of anxiety, and her 
brow was sometimes clouded; while afretftQness 
of maimer would occasionally betray itself when 
spoken to by her husband, to whom she addressed 
fa^self as sbldom and as briefly as possible. All 
this my lynx-eyed vigilance discovered; and 
the inference was obvious — she was unhappy. 
For' a mbment, and only a moment, I estdted ; 
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but mine was not a revengeful nature, and that 
feeling soon disappeared. She said she knew I 
should soon be tired of the company of wine- 
bibbers^ and that she wished to chat with me at 
coffee. 

Our party was ahnost the same I had met two 
days before, and of course a second edition of 
the " Table Talk " was to be expected ; and I 
soon found that I was a marked man, and that 
these votaries of Bacchus doomed me [to expiate 
my previous flinching, by being challenged and 
charged till I was " hors de combat." I was 
on my guard to baulk them, however ; and by a 
manoeuvre, in the midst of a most uproarious 
shout at some devilish good thing uttered by 
Mr. Osborne, effected my retreat in good order. 
I found Mrs. Osborne and an agreeable girl^ a 
cousin of her husband's, and of the same name, 
m the drawing-room. Our conversation was on 
general topics at first. Miss Osborne commenced 
playing an overture of Mozart's. 

" We heard you were engaged to Miss Mary 
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Hunter before you went abroad; was that true ?" 
said Mrs. Osborne. 

" No/' I repHed, " it was not." 

^^ Is she Handsome ?" she asked. 

^* She is a lovely girl," I replied ; ^^ and of 
amiable disposition." 

^^ Lovely and amiable !" she said ; " there is 
only one more qualification required, and since 
her father's death she possesses that^ of course ? 
Has she a fortune ?" 

" She will have," I answered, ^' when of 
age ; of which she wants three years." 

*^ Now do tell me," she asked, with I thought 

affected gaiety, *^ is she fair or dark ? — ^tall or 

short?" 
*' She is," I said, ^' not so tall as yourself; 

her complexion is fair, without much colour ; she 

has blue eyes and brown hair." 

^^ Blue eyes and auburn hair !" she exclaimed ; 
" an insipid beauty — at least you used to think 
80. Your taste is altered now, I suspect." 

" Her eyes are not light blue," I replied. 
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" but of a deep expressive colour ; neither is 
her hair auburn^ but a rich and luxuriant 
brown.'* 

^' You are captivated," she said, ^* I can per- 
ceive ; *^ but do you think me altered ?** 

^* Your figure is improved," I replied ; ^* but 
your face is thinner, and more pale." 

^* Ah !" she said. '^ My poor mother — ^had she 

lived " She paused, sighed deeply, and for 

a moment seemed irresolute ; she coloured, and 
then proceeded : — " My mother and Charles 
were always speaking in terms of praise of Mr. 
Osborne ; indeed, I never knew my mother to 
be so strongly prepossessed in any one's favour. 
He was handsome, good-humoured, and liberal ; 
and making due allowance for his devotion to 

m 

field sports, 1 believe he was attached to me. I 
naturally imagined that I should have influence 
enough to wean him from the bottle, and we were 
married." She paused — ^I could not speak ; she 
resumed : — " For some time after our marriage, 
he in some measure changed his previous habits, 
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and gave up two or three evenings in the week 
to me ; but the sacrifice was too great to be per- 
severed in. Habits of intemperance began to 
regain the ascendancy ; and before my mother 
died, she saw reason to fear that her pre- 
possessions had misled her judgment. Since 
her death Mr. Osborne has gone on in an aggra- 
vated career of excess ; and Charles, I regret to 
say, is too much like him in that respect. You 
have seen, and can form an opinion of his com- 
panions : he is never happiy but with them> and 
expects that I can feel satisfaction in the society 
of wretches whom I despise, and whose conver- 
sation and mode of passing time, shows how 
much they prefer the company of their horses 
and their dogs, and the pleasm*e of drinking, to 
female society." 

Her eyes sparkled, her cheeks glowed with 
indignation. Could I be surprised ? However, 
Miss Osborne ceased playing, and for the re- 
mainder of the evening the subject was not 
resumed. On my walk home I meditated on 
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what I had heard. I could not conceal from 
myself that there was a want of propriety, per- 
haps of delicacy, in Margaret's conversation on 
the subject of her husband's feults; but my 
heart found a ready excuse for her. We had 
been friends from childhood, and she had spoken 
to me as to a brother ; as, in fact, she would 
have spoken to Charles, but that his and Os- 
borne's were kindred spirits, and from him she 
could not expect sympathy ; his affection for his 
sister was not diminished, but its character was 
less delicate and refined. 



CHAPTER XL 

" HiB blood is caked, 'tis cold,' it seldom flows, 
'Us lack of kindly waimth/' 

TiMON. 

The day after my conversation with Mr. Os- 
borne^ I had been consulting Mr. Jackson (whom 
I have mentioned before) about a projected 
improvement on my estate ; and on my return 
overtook a gentleman of the name of Ridley^ 
and after the usual salutations, accompanied him 
towards his house^ in which direction he was 
going. 

^^ WeU, Mr. Douglas," he said, " are you 
come to fix yourself here, or are you going to 
leave S again ?" 
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" I shall leave S— for Italy in a few days, 
Mr. Ridley," I replied. 

'' I once thought of making a permanent resi- 
dence in some part of Italy myself/' he said; 
" the climate is beautiful — perhaps I may yet do 
so ; for after all the money I have laid out, and 
continue to lay out, I am by no means pleased with 
my house and grounds — ^it is but a poor place." 

'^ Most persons, and I among them, think very 
diflferently," I said. 

" Why," he replied, " nothing that money 
could purchase has been omitted to make, the 
place tolerable ; that is my plan — I care not for 
money. I never debar myself from any grati- 
fication or luxury that I feel a wish for,, becajose 
it is expensive. Life is, to be enjoyed, and I do 
enjoy it." 

« Well," I said, '' Mr. Ridley, at all events, 
in spending your money you have the satisfaction 
of knowing you give employment to others." 

" Oh, my dear sir !" he replied, " that -is no 
motive with me. I do not think about others : 
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it is my own ease and enjoyment I study ; and 
as to that satisfaction you speak of^ and which 
some people will tell you they have experienced, 
believe me it is all cant and hypocrisy." 

While we were talking, a young creature, 
with tattered garments and care-worn face, lead- 
ing a barefooted child, with another at her back, 
soUcited alms. 

" Woman," he said, ^* get work, and do not 
let me see you here again. Where's your hus- 
band, if you've got one ?" 

*' My husband died last week," she said, 
sobbing ; ^^ and I can't get work, sir." 

" Well," he said, " you must not beg here ; 
80 tramp away directly." 

As soon as she was gone — ^^ Now, Mr. 
Douglas," he said, " that's what I never do. 
I never relieve vagrants — and upon principle. 
I object to give them relief This woman, there 
is no doubt, was an impostor. I do not believe 
she ever had a husband ; and, besides, admitting 
all she has said tobe true, what have I to do with 
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that ? She did not marry nor have children to 
please me — ^it was to please herself; and you 
may depend upon it^ her husband was some 
drunken, lazy fellow,. who would not work when 
he could get it. I know what they are — every 
one can get work." 

" I doubt that much," I said. 

" No," he replied, ^^ there is no doubt ; 
where they fail, there is some fault or other on 
their part — their character is bad. Giving 
money is only an encouragement to idleness and 
lying ; and subscribing to public institutions is 
very little better — so I do neither. That igno- 
rant clown, Jackson, I have no doubt, sent that 
woman towards my house. I really believe he 
often does send vagrants to me, because he 
knows it annoys me. If he chooses to give 
anything, he might be satisfied with that, I 
should think ; but he's always meddUng about 
something or other that does not concern him, 
with his oaths and bad language." 

We were now near his house, and he invited 
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me to look at an alteration that was being made ; 
but I refused^ and left him. 

Mr. Bidley had been many years in India^ 
where he acquired a fortune. On his return to 
England, he purchased an estate at S , and 
had lived there five or six years. His house 
was not large, nor were the grounds extensive ; 
but the site of the former was excellent, and the 
natural advantages of the latter had been so 
much assisted by art and taste^ as to render it, 
on the whole, a delightM residence, and far 
superior to any in its neighbourhood. He was 
an old bachelor, — ^the antipodes to a miser in 
everything that regarded his own enjoyment. 
On his table were spread the most expensive 
delicacies, and his cellars were filled with the 
choicest wines ; but the veriest miser that ever 
existed could not shut his bowels of compassion 
more effectuaUy to the misery and sufferings of 
Others. It was the same with 'respect to his 
household. His servants, and others whom he 
employed, received good wages as long as they 

G 
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were able to work ; but iUness^ or any accident 
disabling them^ or requiring only a moderate 
share of indulgence, was a sufficient reason for 
immediate dismissal. The only relation he had, 
was a brother living in London, a poor trades- 
man, who struggled hard to maintain a large 
family. With him, however, he had been at 
variance for years, for some trumpery reason 
or other — some ^^ trifle light as air ;" and at the 
age of sixty, he had invested all his fortune, 
with the exception of a few hundreds, iu the 
purchase of a life annuity upon his ovm precious 
existence. Selfishness exists in the hearts of all 
humai^ beings ; but there are few, indeed, in 
which it is not mitigated by the domestic or 
social a£fections, or by religious considerations. 
Mr. Bidley's was the essence of selfishness; 
and at least he was firee firom the vice of hypo- 
crisy, for he never attempted to disguise, or 
even to palliate it; unlike the generality of 
men, who, although they are imbued with it in 
a much slighter degree, are yet restrained firom 
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open profession by motdves of prudence or 
shame. As to religion, I believe Mr. Bidley 
had none; and Jackson, who hated him from 
the bottom of his heart, said, ^^ That he neither 
believed in God nor Deyil ; he was like the rich 
man who &red sumptaouslj every day, and 
wouldn't relieve the beggar at his gate. Why, 
he'd see his flesh and blood in want, and 
wouldn't relieve em. D'ye think if I'd a bro- 
ther in distress, that I'd suffer him and his 
yoxmg uns to be crying, and pining, and break- 
ing their hearts, if I could prevent it ? I'd lose 
my right arm afore I'd be such an unnatural 
brute. I expect he'U be choked some day with 
his good things, and sarve him right too, a 

d d hard-hearted rascal !" 

Mr. Jackson and he had been Mends, but for 
a very short time — ^it was impossible they could 
agree ; and as one was just as open in speaking 
his mind as the other, they quarrelled on some 
occasion, and the blunt old farmer abused him 
in the most unmeasured terms ; and since then 

o2 
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he never mentioned his name without tacking to 
it some wish^ not of the most benevolent kind> 
or perhaps a threat. Sometimes he wished 
" He'd got a brimstone of a wife to plague him ; 
but then^ perhaps^ there would have been child- 
ren^ and God forbid the breed should be kept 
up ;" or ^^ he knowed no man he should like to 
give a licking to so well as old yellow-liver ;" 
and he swore " he'd set a large dog at him if he 
came within a few yards of the farm." 



CHAPTER XII. 

** Many and sharp the nom'rous ills 
Inwoven with our firame ; 
More pointed still, we make ourselves 
Regret, Remorse, and Shame/' 

Burns. 

With that in&tuation which generally pos- 
sesses m/when we are about to plunge into 
crime or ruin, and which makes our apprehen- 
sion blind and dull to consequences, and utterly 
heedless of the voice of even our own experience, 
which would sometimes offer salutary warnings, 

did we but care to listen, I continued at S . 

I was like a man, who, absorbed in admiration 
of the verdant and beautifiil scenery on the 
banks of the river, and forgetful of everything 
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but the indolent enjoyment of the present hour, 
heedlessly and supinely suffers his bark to glide on 
the smooth and gentle surface of the stream ; while 
a treacherous current, imperceptibly increasing in 
rapidity, is hurrying him to the brink of the 
cataract, where no human power can save him. 

I again met Mrs. Osborne, and again listened 
to that voice which had once been to me the 
sweetest music ; on whose accents I had dwelt 
with that pure and impassioned feeling only 
known in youth, when innocence and hope 
unite, and love is sanctified and elevated above 
the sordid or sensual passion of our after life. 
I listened — alas ! the speU I had on)ji^ broken 
was again upon me — I was once more enchanted 
by the bewitching eloquence of her eyes and 
voice, and I thought no longer of flight 

Mr. Osborne was hospitable ; in fact, his hos- 
pitality degenerated into profusion and extravar 
gance ; in fortune, he was considerably superior, 
and in abilities equal, to most of his associates : 
he could sing an excellent bacchanalian song. 
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and he cotdd drmk more wine at one bout than 
any one of them ; and this last qualification was 
T^arded with unfeigned admiration by infericn: 
capacities. His wealthy however^ and his mode 
of spending it> gave him an ascendancy among 
them, which, in better society, would have been 
refused to him, unless supported by moral worth, 
or by higher abilities than he possessed. He 
was perfectly satisfied with this, however, for he 
had no higher ambition ; and he was as much 
pleased with the noisy applause which followed 
almost everything he said, as men of a different 
mind would have been with the homage ren- 
dered to their virtues or their talents. He was, 
in the main, good-humoured, except when wea- 
ther, or some untoward circumstance, spoiled 
the day's sport ; when his temper would be 
rather out of order for that day, until he had 
swallowed a bottle or two of wine, which was his 
sovereign remedy in all cases of vexation and 
disappointment. There is an intuitive delicacy 
of mind, which is independent of extrinsic cir- 
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cumstances^ and which is often wanting where 
rank^ and wealthy and education combine^ and 
where conventional politeness is a curtain to the 
indulgence of gross and selfish feelings ; and 
which^ on the other hand, sometimes exists 
where hardship, and poverty, and ignorance 
conspire, and fail to harden the heart, or totally 
to destroy its finer feelings. This delicacy of 
mind shrinks not merely from coarsely or inten- 
tionally wounding the sensibility of those we 
love or esteem ; but anxiously seeks to heal a 
slight or accidental wound, and endeavours to 
eflFace its impression by tender assiduity. It 
induces us to abandon, without hesitation, those 
vices or follies, which, however agreeable to us, 
are sources of pain and uneasiness to them ; and 
in contributing to their comfort and amusement, 
we feel a satisfaction which fully compensates for 
our self-denial. 

Of this degree of delicacy Mr. Osborne was 
as destitute as Shylock was of mercy ; and as he 
was not actually imkind to his wife, as her time 
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was almost entirely at her own disposal^ and as 
she was never restricted in the matter of money, 
—that in&llihle panacea with vulgar minds for all 
" the ills that flesh is heir to," — he could not dis- 
cover rational grounds for dissatisfaction. He had 
admired her, but he never could have appreciated 
justly the classical contour of her face, and the 
surpassing elegance of her figure ; for beauty of 
the highest order requires in its admirers a cer- 
tain intellectual refinement before it can be fully 
understood ; for the same reason, still less is it 
probable, that her virtues and accomplishments 
had ever been regarded by him in any other 
view than as objects of merely secondary consi- 
deration. Be this as it may, however, by ma- 
ternal tact and skilAil management, his admira- 
tion was turned to the best account, and resulted 
in matrimony. With reluctance, at intervals, and 
only for a short time, his favourite pursuits were 
neglected for his wife's society ; but as the no- 
velty wore off*, home became irksome to him, 
unless he was surrounded by boon companions, 

g5 
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" who echoed every jest with obstreperous ap- 
probation, and countenanced every frolic with 
vociferations of applause." Now he hunted, 
and shot, and drank with redoubled ardour^ and 
his devotion seemed daily to increase ; and had 
I not witnessed it, I should have conceived it 
impossible for any man to have possessed such 
insensibility as to neglect habitually, and almost 
entirely, the attractions of so lovely a woman, for 
the ribald conversation of noisy intemperance. 
The more frequently I saw Mrs. Osborne, ihe 
more I envied him the possession of a treasure, 
whose value he knew not ; and as my conviction 
daily strengthened, that my happiness would 
have been perfect, but for him, hatred rankled 
in my breast. To do him justice, he seemed 
incapable of harbouring jealousy ; so far from 
my conversations with his wife exciting it, in any 
degree, he rather seemed pleased with my atten- 
tion to her; for, as her ennui and discontent 
were diminkhed, in some measure, by conversa* 
tion, he was ^ore at liberty to pursue his amuse- 
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ments^ and less exposed to be molested by re- 

monstranoe* I do not wish to dwell on this part 

of my story^ for the sequel may be guessed. 

Hip inVitatioimw^ere. repeated and pressing — ^he 

Mras more than ever absent from home. Mar- 

gsaet and I talked of happy days gone by ; old 

associations reyiyed; she was lovely and un- 

liappy^ and I loved her with all the fervour of 

my early attadiment. Alas! as we approach 

near to the vortex of crime, how rapidly and 

idolentity it whirls and makes giddy our faculties 

of reason and reflection ! 

There needed but little persuasion to induce 
her to elope with me. Mr. Osborne was dining 
some nules from home, and was not to return till 
the next day. Margaret pretended illness, and 
retired early to her chamber. I met her at the 
appointed place, led her to a carriage which was 
in waiting, and as she was not missed for some 
hours, all pursuit was vain. Paris was the place 
of our destination. We soon arrived there, and 
in the enjoyment of unhallowed passion, I endea- 
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voured to persuade myself I was happy. Poi 
may sing, and novel writers may expatiate, 
glowing language, on the exquisite pleasure 
mutual though criminal attachment, when t 
hearts beat in unison, and lovers are all t 
world to each other. This is all very beautif 
but in my own case I did not experience it. 
the moment of leaving the Hall, when we w( 
seated in the carriage, and Margaret was c 
circled by my arms, I was not happy. I 
morse began slowly to arise ; and even at t 
*^ meridian height " of my felicity, 

** Grief waited like a shade \" 

and soon 

" The dwarfish shadow to a giant grew." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

** Beverley, But I was bom to infamy — Pll tell thee what 
the world 8a3r8 ; it calls me villain^ a treacherous husband, a 
cruel father, a fiilse brother, lost to nature and her charities ; 
to say all in one short word, it calls me — Gamester/' 

The Gamester. 

" Guilt is the source of sorrow — 'tis the fiend, 
Th' avenging fiend, that follows us behind 
With whips and stings/' 

ROWE. 

All guilty connexions are sooner or later 
accompanied by remorse ; aad it generally hap- 
pens that the dissatisfaction we feel on reviewing 
our conduct, instead of being restricted to its 
proper object, leads us to discover real or ima- 
ginary imperfections, where none appeared to 
exist before, and to attribute to the partner of our 
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crime, a share of guilt far greater than our own. 
Whether this was the case, or whether possession 
had withdrawn the veil which love had spread 
before my eyes, or whether, as is most likely, 
both these causes operated, I know not ; but on 
more intimate acquaintance, with Margaret's 
modes of thinking and acting, I was pained to 
discover that vanity was a main ingredient in her 
disposition ; together with a levity, I might 
rather say heartlessness, of which I never could 
have imagined this goddess of my youthful 
idolatry capable. At the time our acquaintance 
commenced we were children ; I early acquired 
the habit of looking at her with admiration. 
This grew with my growth, till it became love of 
the most ardent description. My eyes were so 
dazzled with her charms, that they were inca- 
pable of detecting any speck — she seemed to me 
all-perfect. Since that time, however, the 
sphere of my vision was enlarged ; I had met 
with women lovely, accomplished, and amiable. 
My mental optics saw more clearly, and invidious 
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oomporisoDLS suggested themselyes. I often de- 
tected myself involtintarily compazing Margaret 
^with Mary Hunter ; and although the latteo: was 
oertainly not her equal in personal qualifications^ 
yet in the higher^ and more enduring charms of 
the mind^ she was fax superior: witness her 
iintirii^ solicitude fer her dying father; her 
grief for her brother; and her uniform kind- 
ness and gentleness to all around her. I en- 
deavotired to avoid instituting such detrimental 
comparisons ; but they would obtrude themselves 
like importunate beggars on my notice, and on 
the most trivial occasions ; and the more I de- 
termined to resist^ the more pertinaciously diey 
assailed. Yet I attributed the existence of diese 
fidlings in Margaret^ to the cruel and unfeeling 
conduct of Mr. Osborne — ^neglected by him, as 
she had been, it was not surprising, that the de- 
licate and generous feelings of her mind were 
warped and contracted — ^that the sterling gold 
was deteriorated by its admixture with baser 
metal. Her earliest affection, till now undi- 
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vulged, had been mine — overcome by the im-^ 
portunity of her mother, who would never heair 
me alluded to except in terms of disparagement^ 
and who urged her to accept Mr. Osborne's 
proposal, as Margaret, in the event of her death, 
would be left entirely dependent on her brother 
— ^teased by Charles's incessant eulogiums on his 
friend — ^perhaps also dazzled by the prospect of 
affluence, and its train of advantages — and pleased 
with the personal qualifications and assiduities of 
Mr. Osborne, she consented to become his wife. 
There was also the report of my engagement 
to Miss Hunter. Mr. Osborne's conduct, sub- 
sequently to the marriage, spread a chilling 
blight on those opening affections which a hus- 
band's tenderness would have caused to ripen 
and expand, instead of withering with prema- 
ture decay. 

Our attachment was, I believed, mutual and 
sincere, but it was unholy and criminal; this 
reflection was almost always present with me, 
and it must sometimes, at least, have occurred 
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^th bitterness to Maxgaxet : to dissipate thoughts 
of this nature^ she might find friyolotis and Hght 
pursuits the most effectual. Perhaps^ too^ I was 
mistaken in supposing this degree of levity and 
^vanity to be out of place ; they were consistent 
with her present position in society, and were 
the natural offipring of such a connection as 
ours; besides, I, of all men, had no right to 
be fiustidious on the subject^-but for me, her 
reputation would have been unsullied — ^but for 
me, she woxdd never have been a mark for the 
finger of scorn to point at. In this manner I 
endeavoured to silence my misgivings, with 
respect to Margaret's failings, but not always 
with success ; however, we mingled a great deal 
in gay society, and partook of the various plea- 
sures and amusements that Paris afforded. I 
had renewed my acquaintance with Dubois, and 
as Margaret found as great pleasure in his com- 
pany as I did, we became extremely intimate. 

Among other modes of passing time, I joined 
the dupes of chance, and occasionally gambled. 
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and other thoughts were stifled in the excite- 
ment of this seducing and pernicious vice* So 
true it is^ that after the first step in crime, all 
others are comparatively easy. Although at first 
I risked but little, for my funds would not per- 
mit me to play high, yet I sometimes lost more 
than I could conveniently spare ; and as Mar- 
garet every day became more extravagant and 
fond of dress, it sometimes happened, that I had 
not the means at hand to gratify her propensity ; 
and as, whenever this was the case, her temper 
was invariably ruffled, I seemed to myself 
obliged, as it were, again to have recourse to the 
gaming-table, with the hope of retrieving my 
previous losses ; and thus I was furnished with 
an additional motive for perseverance. At Du- 
bois's apartments, I one evening met an English- 
man, named Nevill; he was about six-and-twenty, 
of swarthy complexion, slight made, and well 
bred, and had not been many dap in Paris. 
We left together, I for the Palais Eoyal, and he 
on his way home, which was in the same direc- 
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don. As we walked^ I learned that he had 
never in his life been in a ganung-house^ and 
pressed him to accompany me^ which he did. 
He played, and won a small sum — from this eve- 
ning he became an ardent votary^ and I was 
continually meeting him at one or another of 
tliese infernal dens. Some weeks after this^ I 
was at a gaming-house^ at which I often played, 
when Mr. Nevill came in — I challenged him to 
j^y, and he consented. At first our stakes were 
limited to small sums^ but we increased them, as 
we went on, till they were considerably higher ; 
fortone was for some time tolerably impartial, 
but the tide soon flowed towards me, and con- 
tinued to do so, the remainder of the evening. 
Mr. Nevill had borne his reverse for some time, 
with apparent philosophy ; but as the run con- 
tinued against him, his countenance assumed 
that anxious, livid look, that spoke of inward 
anguish more eloquently than words could have 
done. At length, he set his teeth firmly to- 
gether, and whispering a curse, left the room. 
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Flushed with success^ I saw, but scarcelj^ 
heeded his distress ; for such is the property o 
vice, that it deadens our sympathy, even foir 
the sufferings of which we are the authors. IT 
followed him almost immediately, for I had 
stayed later than I was accustomed to do, and 
had gone but a few paces from the door, when I 
was startled by the report of a pistol, a little in 
advance of me. I ran forward— a man was lying 
on the ground — ^his dress resembled Mr. Ne- 
vill's, and as that thought flashed on my mind, I 
stooped to assist in raising him, but I trembled 
with apprehension to that degree, that I could 
hardly stand. Alas! my fears were horribly 
confirmed. Disfigured and bloody as his features 
were, I could recognise them — ^they were those 
of my victim — ^life was extinct — ^he had shot 
himself through the head. I staggered to the 
wall, against which I leaned for support — a 
deadly, sickly feeling came over me — ^I knew 
nothing more — I thought I saw the corpse 
borne away, but I had no recollection of how I 
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g€)t home. However^ at home I was — ^pale and 
oonsdence- stricken^ with perspiration on my 
l>Tow^ and blood on my clothes^ I must have 
^resembled a murderer^ and Margaret might well 
l>e supposed dreadftdly alarmed. To my as- 
tx>ni8hment^ she did not regard it with horror at 
all comparable to mine, as in broken^ hollow 
accents^ I endeavoured to describe the awfiil 
8cene^ and execrated myself as his destroyer. 
He had a lovely wife, and two children with 
him at Paris ; she was too well aware of his 
newly acquired fondness for play, and had used 
every argument in the power of a wife, to with- 
draw him from the whirlpool into which he was 
plunging. She had at last, she believed, suc- 
ceeded, as he had given her a promise not to 
play again, and they were to leave Paris in 
three or four days. On the fatal day, he had 
been dejected and reserved, and his thoughts 
brooded on some melancholy subject. He left 
home, maddened, as it would seem, with reflect- 
ing on his losses, which amounted to a large 
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sum ; and with desperate anticipation of the 
worst, bought the weapon with which he de- 
stroyed himself, after having, with the unac- 
countable and common fatuity of the gamester, 
and perhaps urged by that ahnost irresistible im- 
pulse with which fortune often goads us to de- 
struction, risked and lost his all. 

The dreadful intelligence was conmiuiiicated 
to his wife ; her reason was unsettled for some 
time ; however, she recovered her senses. I £d 
not know her, but she was highly respeeted by 
those who did — a subscription was opened by 
her friends, to which I contributed more tlidiL 
the amount of my winnings from him ; and in 
after life, it gave me picture to know that she 
had exerted herself for the sake of her children, 
and that the lenient hand of time had soothed 
her affliction. Oh cursed sordid passion! — ^base 
spirit of gain-«ompoimd of foUy and avarice- 
which levels all distinction for the time-^hich 
loosens the dearest ties of affection, and makes 
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e:xistence itself depend on a throw of the dice^ 
ox the turn of a card I How black is the cata- 
logue of madness^ ruin^ and despair^ of which 
amiDg has been the prolific source ! 



CHAPTER XrV. 

** One lover to another still succeeds; 
Another and another after that. 
And the last fool is welcome as the former.'' 

ROWE. 

I FELT wounded at tlie little sensibility evinced 
by Margaret at this catastrophe^ and at tbe 
evanescent nature of that little — ^her levity ena- 
bled her soon to dismiss all thought about it ; 
while for a long time afterwards, my waking 
thoughts dwelt upon the scene, and my dreams 
vividly renewed the impression. This want of 
sympathy considerably increased that estrange- 
ment between us, which had gradually sprung 
up, from differences on trifling subjects. Soon 
after our arrival in France, Margaret had adopt- 
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ed the practice of wearing rouge, a practice 
^hich I detested most unfeignedly ; and as she 
had what I considered a sufficient degree of 
natural colour, I could not for my life see any 
cause for its adoption. I therefore remonstrated 
Btrongly against it, and for a short time it was 
discontinued. I could _not, however, maintain 
my point, and, for the sake of avoiding constant 
altercation, gave it up, as wiser men have done ; 
and henceforth, Margaret was never in company 
without wearing it. This may seem trifling; but 
domestic life is made up of tiifles, and it in- 
dicated too well the want of congeniality be- 
tween Qur tastes. Her society, which had once 
been so delightftd to me, had now lost much of 
its attraction, and I sought other company ; in 
fact, I seemed to myself so much altered in 
every respect, that I could almost have believed 
that I had undergone some change, analogous to 
the metempsychosis of the ancients, and that 
another soul inhabited my body. When I first 
heard of Mr. Osborne, I was almost distracted 

H 
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at the bare possibility of her accepting him ; and 
when I knew that she had resolved to become 
his wife, I was brought almost to the verge of 
the grave — ^now, if I saw her surrounded by, 
and listening to the adulation of all the fops and 
coxcombs of Paris, I never experienced the 
slightest uneasiness ; and although she never 
seemed so happy as when receiving this sort of 
hpmage, so agreeable to her taste, yet the 
pangs of jealousy were entii-ely strangers to my 
breast. Such is the inconsistency of the human 
heart — so little do we know of omrselves. I, 
who thought her husband unfeeling and insen- 
sible, now followed in the same track, and left 
her repeatedly to her own resources for amuse- 
ment; and as Dubois was more than ever a 
favourite, I felt (like Mr. Osborne) imder obli- 
gations to him, or indeed any one> who TTOuld 
give a portion of his time and conversation to 
amuse her in my absence, so that I might be 
spared her coldness or reproaches on my return, 
— ^for her nature was no. longer of that gentle. 
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uncamplaJTiiTig sort, which bears neglect without 
a mumrar^ and pines in silent grief. 

We had now been some months in Paris-; 
among odier disagreeable circumstances^ I had 
lost the £riendship of my valued friend^ Mr. 
Templeton ; our correspondence had ceased en- 
tirely, and shame had prevented any attempt on 
lay part to renew it. The only letters I had 
xeceived from London^ were on business^ and 
eommunicated the expected, but unpleasant in- 
formation^ that Mr. Osborne had brought his 
action against me^ for the seduction of his wife ; 
and I now learned that the damages^ which had 
been laid at five thousand, were reduced to two 
thousand pounds; and that he was taking the 
requisite legal steps, to procure an immediate 
divorce. I forwarded to my solicitor the pow- 
€ra necessary to enable him to raise the money ; 
and strove to banish the bitter and humiliating 
thoughts which tormented me, by a more ardent 
devotion to drinking, which was become my ex- 
clusive passion (for after Mr. Nevilles melan- 

h2 
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choly death I had forsworn play) ; and the dawrx^ 
of morning often saw me on my way home fironB. 
some midnight debauch. On one of these morn- 
ings (how well I remfember it), the wind ble^r 
cold^ and rain and sleet were £dling thick; I 
was proceeding homeward^ in a state of high 
good humour^ not far removed from intoxication. 
On my arrival at home, my drowsy servant 
opened the door, and rubbing her eyes, exten- 
ded them to a stare at seeing me alone, and en- 
quired for her mistress. 

" What," I said, " your mistress ! — ^is she not 
in bed!" and strange surmises floated in my 
brain. 

" No, sir," the girl replied; ** she left home 
yesterday evening, to go to Mme. La Roche, 
where she expected you would meet her." 

I was thunderstruck ; nothing had been men- 
tioned to me about Mme. La Koche, or meeting 
her there. Mme. La Roche was a woman of 
fascinating manners, and lived under the pro- 
tection of a gay and wealthy Frenchman. We 
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^virere introduced to her by Dubois; and as Mar- 
garet was excluded from the society of women 
of reputation^ by the conventional forms of the 
^world^ and as she would have been wretched 
^withoutsociety^ my objections to the acquaintance, 
^wbich at first were very strong, gave way — her 
animation and vivacity made her an especial 
favourite with Margaret, to whom her parties 
'were delightful. With a strange bewilderment 
of thoughts, which I could not bring into cohe- 
rence, but with a kind of secret foreboding, I 
ran to Mme. La Roche's house — after much 
difficulty I succeeded in rousing one of the 
domestics, grumbling at being disturbed at such 
ati unseasonable hour ; however, in a loud voice 
I insisted upon seeing his mistress. The man, 
who knew me, was evidently apprehensive of 
violence, and no doubt my demeanour fully jus- 
tified his apprehension, for after the wine I had 
swallowed, the unexpected excitement had ele- 
vated me not to intoxication, but rather to frenzy ; 
and indeed my enquiry of itself was enough to 
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denote something akin to insanity. She could ^ 
not be seen at such an hour — that was impossible^ ^ 
he said^ but she would be visible at noon. I 
then gaye him money^ and asked if Mrs. Douglas 
had been there the previous evening— he believed 
she had. At what hour did she leave ?-r-he did 
not know — cursing his stupidity, I flew home 
again, asked my servant the same question fifty 
times, and then quarrelled with her. I threw 
myself on my bed, to rest my aching head, and 
still more aching heart — there was no rest— my 
temples throbbed — ^my lips were parched*— my 
mind was chaos. I rose, threw off my coat, 
bathed my burning brow and temples repeated^ 
ly with water ; again lay down, aiid at last ob- 
tained a brief respite from my troubles. In the 
morning, as soon as I thought it probable I 
might see Madame La Roche, I prepared for 
my visit. My frenzy had subsided, and was suc- 
ceeded by a dejectix>n of spirits that was hardly 
endurable — ^I wept like a woman, tears such as 
flow from grief and remorse. I saw Mme. La 
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locl^e — Margaret had been there^ surrounded 
as usual by admirers; but she complained of 
iUness^ and left early, escorted by Dubois — and 
this was all the intelligence I could glean from 
her ; with all my pertinacity in questioning, I 
could not determine whether she had aided the 
intrigtie or not ; the easy nonchalance with 
which she answered my enqiiiries indicated 
nothing; but I left her house strongly im- 
pressed with the belief, that she knew much 
more on the subject than she chose to reveal. I 
went in search of Dubois — ^he had unexpectedly 
left Paris the evening before: they knew not 
whither he was gone, and the time of his return 
was quite uncertain. This was enough — she 
was gone. 

It had been a source of dissatisfaction to me 
to discover how wrong an estimate I had formed 
of Margaret, and to feel that my love for her 
was diminished ; and it was from the endeavour 
to alleviate this dissatisfaction, that my acquired 
taites for gambling and drinking originated. 
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But, although I left her for these amusements, 
she was not much alone, and I beliered that she 
was not unhappy; but in the flatteries and 
attentions of others, found more than com- 
pensation for my absence. For so abrupt a 
termination of our connection, I was totally im- 
prepared; for on my side there was still the 
recollection of that tender, that passionate love, 
which had once been the charm of existence — a 
recollection which would have survived love 
itself, and would have formed a bond of union 
between us, which I thought would never have 
been voluntarily broken by me. Perhaps I was 
mistaken — perhaps even the legal sanction of 
our connection (for our marriage was deter- 
mined upon,) might have failed to cement our 
union; it might only have linked us together 
till indifference grew to dislike, and ended in 
separation by consent. It was worse than idle 
to give way to these speculations — ^whatever tie 
of love, or recollections of the past, united us 
hitherto, that tie was abruptly and eternally 
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^Tered ; and I looked forward, with sorrowful 
^reboding, to the too probable bitterness and 
Lcgradation of her future life : for I knew 
^Xlough of Dubois to feel convinced that their 
connection would last but a short time. He was 
ii^olatile and fickle — ever on the wing in pursuit 
ijf enjoyment and variety ; pleasure was his idol, 
Emd he worshipped her openly, but little re- 
strained by considerations of principle or -pru- 
dence. He would become tired of her, and she 
would be cast oflT, " a prey to fortune," sinking 

lower in the scale of degradation, till ^but my 

imagination recoiled from the horrid anticipa- 
tion; and bitter pangs of heartfelt remorse shot 
through me, as I recollected that on my head 
rested the guilt, degradation, ruin and infamy of 
her career ; and that I must appear at the tribu- 
nal of anotherv world, where a fearful account 
was registered against me. 

I was sick to the heart of Paris. Friends I 
had none, although a host of acquaintance ; and 

H 5 
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aimous to evade the observations of which 1 
should be> or fancied I should be the topics 
with impaired healthy and shattered nerves^ I 
took my departure^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

** Still to onrselTes in every place consigned, 
Our own felidtj we make or find ; 
With gecret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth coitent of domestic joy." 

Goldsmith. 

I DID not return to England for nearly four 
^cars after the preceding occurrences, which time 
^as occupied in travelling through the greater part 
of Europe. I made a stay at most of the prin- 
cipal towns ; indeed, wherever I found anything 
to interest orMlunuse ; and when the country was 
particularly beautiftd, I almost always travelled 
on foot ; and as I was a good pedestrian, I found 
more enjoyment in this mode of travelling than 
any other, as there were many of nature's 
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grandest scenes, whicli would have escaped my 
observation altogether, had I adopted any other 
mode of conveyance. The variety of character 
and costume, together with the natural beauties 
characteristic of the scenery of different coun- 
tries, had furnished me with topics of cheerful 
contemplation, and had extracted the bitter sting 
of those reflections, arising from the remembrance 
of past events ; and my thoughts, when turned 
that way, were no longer of that gloomy hue 
which tinged everything in life with its own 
colour. Time had dulled the vividness of those 
impressions, although they were too deeply 
graven ever to be entirely obliterated ; and I was 
a serious, but not a melancholy, man. As I 
landed at Dover, however, and particularly as I 
approached London, my thoughts travelled back 
to past scenes and events. Hoaae— there is 
magic even in the name, associated as it usually 
is with endearing recollections and tender wel- 
come, with smiles of hope and teai's of joy. I 
had no home — I had not even a friend, whose 
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countenance would glow with pleasure, or whose 
Toice would bid me welcome on my return. I 
envied the poorest cottager, whose home, though 
never so homely, was made dear to him by 
affection. I yearned for love, for friendship, for 
sympathy ; and amongst the innumerable rami- 
fications of domestic affection, of friendly regard, 
and of social attachment, which pervade society, 
I seemed like a wretch doomed to starve in the 
midst of plenty. I experienced that sinking of 
the spirits which might be expected to follow 
these considerations ; till the noise and confusion 
of London roused me from my reverie, and gave 
birth to other reflections. 

In spite of some little repugnance, I had almost 
made up my mind to call upon Mr. Templeton, 
as I had always entertained a sincere regard for 
him ; and however inconsistent with his manly 
and honourable principles my conduct might 
have been, he could not view it in a worse light 
than I did myself; when, one morning, a few 
days after my arrival, I unexpectedly met Mr* 
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Ridley. After mutual reoognitioiis^ ^^ Mr. 
Douglas^" he said, " have you a vote at the 
India House ?** 

No, Mr. Ridley," I replied. 
I am sorry for it," he said ; '^ but at least 
you have some interest in the city ; and if you 
wiU do what you can for my friend, Mr. Ebenezer 
Indigo, I shall be much obliged." 

" You forget," I replied, " that I have been 
away nearly five years; but I am very much 
surprised to see you take such active « interest 
in this election." 

** You axe, I dare say," he replied ; " you 
think it inconsistent with my practice to prefer 
trouble to pleasure — ^perhaps it is ; but there is 
^o rule without an exception. Forty years ago 
Mr. Indigo and I were acquainted at Calcutta, 
when he was not worth five hundred pounds- 
he has been a prosperous man, and is now worth 
half a million of money — ^he is an old man, and 
a bachelor — ^he has relations, I believe, but he 
does not own them; and — aind — ^he can't take 
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liis money 'with him. But^" he said^ ^' are you 
going down to S ?'* 

" No,*^ I replied, " I think not ; at least, if I 
do, I shall not stay there any time. How^s your 
old Mend Jackson V* 

" A greater cnr than ever," he replied. " I 
hate the vulgar fellow ; and since he bought so 
much of Wilson's property, he is worse than 
ever." 

'' What do you mean ?" I said ; " Charles 
Wilson, is he dead ?'* 

*' No," he replied ; '* at least we do not know 
that he is ; but after his sister's elopement he 
had a severe illness, brought on by grief, as it 
was said ; for my own part, I have very little 
fidth in these delicate feelings. When he reco- 
vered, he sold his estate and came to London; 
bitt I beHeVfe no one knows where he is, or even 
whedier he is alive or dead. You made some 
Hoiite at S^-r — at that time. However, Osborne, 
Vkje awise inan, soon found meanis to console 
hmu^etf ; for as soon aftei^axdd as he icould, he 
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maxried a pretty-looking girl, his gamekeeper's 
daughter, I believe ; and to save time, she had 
a child by him beforehand ; while the only eflFect 
grief had upon his delicate feelings, outwardly 
at least, was to make him drink more deeply. 
At all events, he was no hypocrite." 

" And has no one at S— seen or heard of 
Mr. Wilson since then?" I asked. 

" No," he replied ; " and whether he went 
abroad, or only into some distant part of the 
country, was never known." 

After this conversation, Mr. Ridley rather 
abruptly took his leave, on the plea of business, 
but promised to see me again. The friend for 
whom this heartless being was canvassing, was, 
I learned afterwards, only six or seven years 
older than himself ; yet he spoke of him as the 
old man, and looked forward to the event of his 
death as a contingency from which he might 
derive benefit ; and it was this anticipation, and 
not any motive of friendship merely, (to that 
he was impervious,) that explained such an im- 
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Usual circumstance as his coining to town, and 
exerting himself actively for his friend. Com- 
mon as it is, there is something unnatural in 
the calculating foresight with which men in 
youth or middle age, anticipate the death of 
others, whose wealth they expect to share ; but 
it is doubly so when men in the decline of life, 
from the same motive, speculate coolly on the 
death of friends only a few years older, perhaps 
not older, than themselves ; and whom, if they 
survive, it can be only for a brief span. But 
such is the world ; — pleasure in youth, and in- 
terest in after life, are the mainsprings which 
chiefly give activity to the human machine. 

In Mr. Osborne's conduct I saw nothing in- 
consistent : his love for Margaret, if he ever had 
any, was pretty well at an end before ; and the 
connexion he had formed was more Hkely to be 
suitable to his taste. As to the girl, I remem- 
bered her ; she had been lady's maid to Margaret 
for a short time, — a rosy-cheeked, saucy-looking 
wench, now exalted to be mistress of the Hall. 
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I was more surprised to hear that Charles 
Wilson had felt the disgrace incurred by his sis- 
ter's elopement, so acutely, as to have adopted 
the resolution of parting with his estate, and 
leaving the neighbourhood to which he was so 
much attached. Indeed, I did not think his 
sensibiHty was of that nature td retain ' disagree- 
able impressions much longer than Mr. Osborne ; 
and I should have thought that, like him, in the 
bottle, and in the society of his tallyho compar 
nions, he would soon have forgotten the circum- 
stance ; but it is not easy to estimate correctly 
the human character; for in whatever degree 
we may appear to be endued with particular 
qualities of the mind, it alwiays requires some 
individual chord to be struck, and made to 
vibrate, before we can satisfactorily determine 
the strength of tone and elasticity of the feelings 
which are excited; and it was probable that 
Charles Wilson himself knew not the depth 
of his attachment to his sister, nor the keen- 
ness of his own susceptibility, till the elopement 
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oocurrecL Hez^ was an addidonal ciroumstance, 
bad' any been required, to deepen my regret for 
tliatocearrence ; but I had long eeased to look 
Ijack upon it with any other feelings than those 
of remorse. 

On the following morning I called on Mr. 
Templeton; there was at first a degree of cold- 
ness iii h^ manner, but it wore off after a little 
time passed in cotoversation. He Had been mar- 
ried three years td Mai-y Hunter ; and it gave 
me pleasure to know that this lovely girl w)as 
imited to a man who could so justly estimate her 
amiable qualities, and whose character made him 
so worthy to be her protector. John Hunter 
had never been heard of, and probably he was 
dead ; and I was inclined to agree in opinion 
with Mr. Templeton, that this intelligence would 
be the best they could hear of him, there seemed 
so little chance of his reformation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fortescue had lived together a 
life of mutual disagreement,^ till, about a year 
siQce, they separated, she agreeing to allow him 
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a certain portion of the income left under her 
Other's will, on condition of his never residing 
with her^ and that the children^ of whom there 
were three, should remain with her. These 
terms he had accepted ; and he was now living 
with some woman he had formerly known, in the 
vicinity of St. James's Street, and was a nightly 
visitant at the pandemoniums in that quarter. 

I was peculiarly gratified at the returning cor- 
diahty of Mr. Templeton's manner ; and after 
engaging to dine with him, we separated. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

** I cannot bat remember such things were/' 

Macbeth. 

While abroad^ I had seen many spots with 
"Which I had been highly captivated, and at the 
time I had mentally resolved to fix at one or the 
other of them ; and my return to England was 
oonnected with some vague kind of intention of 

selling my estate at S ; but I know not how 

it was^ although I had not a single friend, except 
Templeton and his wife, in whose welfare I was 
interested, still I could not decide on separating 
myself for ever from the land of my birth. It 
was here that the green and sunny part of my 
pilgrimage had been passed, when the scene 
glowed with love and hope, and the horizon was 
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unobscured by clouds ; — ^here, mingled with 
their kindred dust, reposed the ashes of the 
only being who had ever loved me with a holy 
and disinterested affection. Memory fondly 
reverted to the scenes of other days, and lin- 
gered on the past. These ties, although ideal 
and invisible, were more powerful than I sup- 
posed; and influenced by them, I determined not 
to quit England ; but as I could not reside at 
S ■, to look out for some small estate in 
another county. Indeed, at one time, I seriously 
thought of turning firmer, and cultivating my 
own fields, an occupation for which, it maybe 
guessed, I was preeminently qualified. In pur- 
suance of my resolution, I looked over advertise- 
ments and notices of sale, and went two or three 
journeys, without meeting with anything that 
suited my views. One morning in November, I 
was returning by the coach from Buiry in Siiffdk. 
I had been viewing the previous day a small 
house and grounds, that were to be disposed of, 
in the vicinity, and which, as usual, were much 
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^ore highly ornamented by Mr. R than by 

IDame Nature. 

What very trifles have power to call up old 
&niiliar feces, and scenes long passed away ; — an 
inflection of the yoice, a look, a smile, a fleeting 
expression of countenance, the smell of some 
particular flower or perfume ; but, above all, a 
baUad^ an air, a strain in music. Thought dwells 
upon the recollection, whether the objects are 
separated from us by distance, by estrangement, 
by death, or hy worse than death — shame and 
dishonour. The beautiftd ballad of " Auld 
Robin Gray *' was sung by a woman in the inn- 
yard at Bury, while I was at breakfast. Her voice 
was pleasing, and accompanied by a harp. I 
had never heard it since Margaret sang it to me ; 
it was a fevourite air, and the exquisite melody 
of her voice gave effect to its touching sim- 
plicity. Such a host of sad recollections 
crowded on me, as the woman continued 
singing, that I was moved even to tears; and 
memory brooded on the images and associations 
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she had conjured up. Alas ! where was she 
now ? I continued lost in the thoughts to whicl^ 
this trivial circumstance had given rise, as we ^ 
proceeded on our way ; when at Sudbury a 
woman, plainly but respectably clad, entered 
the coach. She was accompanied by two lovely 
children ; and at the coach door they parted with 
a man who appeared to be a farmer, and who, 
in a hearty John Bull manner, kissed the child- 
ren, and wished the female a pleasant journey. 
He then called out to the coachman to put Mrs. 
Nevill down at the usual place. Nevill! — I 
never could hear that name without a pang. > I 
looked at her intently, but not without appre- 
hension. She was an interesting woman, about 
her age. I remembered, too, a girl and boy 
were left fatherless on that dreadful night. In 
a moment the scene passed before my eyes again, 
vividly, with all its horrors ; the pistol — the 
ghastly wound — ^the disfigured corpse. I sat for 
a few moments absorbed in the contemplation. 
But the name was common — I might be mis- 
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taken. I roused myself to talk on some casual 
subject. At the end of the stage I got out. 
My surmises were correct ; from the coachman^ 
who knew many of the particulars^ I learned 
that she resided in the neighbourhood of Sud- 
bury, with her brother. She had lived in great 
comfort with her husband, until they went to 
Paris, when his melancholy death, and the pre- 
vious loss of all his property, blasted her com- 
fort, and left her destitute. Soon after this 
catastrophe her father died, and left her a small 
sum ; upon which, and the kindness of her rela- 
tions, she struggled to maintain herself and her 
children. She was now on her way to spend 
some time with a married sister atWestham. 
" Poor thing !" he said ; '^ she is badly off, and 
can hardly make both ends meet ; and as there 
was plenty of room, I told her to get inside." 

And but for me, the husband, the father of these 
poor bereaved creatures, would, perhaps, have 
been still in existence — still looked up to by them 
as their stay and solace — still blessed with the en- 

I 
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dearments, the caresses of these objects of his 
fondest attachment ; while, loving and beloved, 
years might have rolled on in tranquil enjoy- 
ment of mutual felicity, tiU age crept on, and 
his sun went down in the serene and peaceful 
evening of a well-spent life. How I hated my- 
self as I thought on all this. I recoiled from 
entering the coach again. I believed I could 
not bear to see the widow — the orphans whom 
I, yes, I ! had made so. It was like opening 
the wounds afresh which time had cicatrized ; 
but I deserved to suflFer some portion of the tor- 
ture which I had caused them to experience. 
I would not shrink from the probe — I would hear 
those voices, to whose glad tones a father's feel- 
ings had once responded, even although they 
made my heart ache with sorrow. I did so — I 
found Mrs. Nevill tranquil, I might even say 
cheerftd. I conversed as well as I could, but 
that was not much. A leaden weight oppressed 
my spirits ; and when, towards the end of the 
journey, the youngest child, the boy, familiarly 
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nestled closer to my side, and as he prattled, 
looked into my fece with the laughing eyes of 
cihildhood, goqjd God ! it was too much ; and 
I thought I should have been choked with strug- 
gling. to suppress my emotions. The boy was 
like him, too. 

, I was silent the remainder of the distance 
tin we arrived at the place of their destination ; 
^md it was a welcome rehef when they left me 
to myself. My feeUngs had been subjected to a 
painful degree of tension, and the relaxation 
was instantaneous and violent. I soon after left 
the coach at Aldgate, having first obtained Mrs. 
Nevilles address from the coachman ; and medi- 
tating intendy and sorrowftdly on the curious 
chances of life, proceeded on my way through 
Leadenhall Street> when I was suddenly startled 
fiom my reverie by hearing close to my ear a 
voice> which I had not heard for years, but 
which made my soul thrill within me. Had a 
pistol been fired by the side of my head, I could 
not have experienced a greater shock. I looked 

i2 
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at the speaker, a shabbily-dressed woman, one 
of that class which lives by the wages of in- 
famy ; but the night was very foggy, and I could 
not distinguish features. Her figure indeed 
was like — ^but I would not believe it. Again 
she spoke — I grasped her arm, ahnost convul- 
sively, without speaking. There was a gas lamp 
at the distance of a few feet — ^we walked on — 
Oh God ! it was Margaret ! 

There was a narrow turning on the north side 
of the street, up which I mechanically accom- 
panied her, till we came to a paved court, where 
a flaring lamp seemed struggling to extricate 
itself from the gloom which surrounded it. We 
again turned, and stopped at a house, the door 
of which was opened to her knock, by a flaunt>- 
ing, low-looking woman, whose hair, of a fiery 
red, hung in ringlets, and whose pug-nosed fece 
and impudent eyes were strongly expressive of 
low debauchery. She gave us a light, which she 
brought from the back room, from whence an 
odoriferous cloud of tobacco smoke and a dis- 
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Siisting execration were simultaneously expelled. 

"We went up one flight of steep and narrow stairs. 

On leaying the coach, I had enveloped my neck 

in a handkerchief, with which I contrived to 

^eep the lower part of my face concealed, and I 

Ixad hardly spoken a word. We entered a room, 

— -small, miserable, and full of fog. I looked 

xound — a truckle bed, two or three crippled 

xush-bottomed chairs, a broken-legged deal 

table, covered with a piece of faded baize, and 

two strips of ragged carpet, were its furniture ; 

while the expiring fire glimmered faintly in the 

grate, and the candle flared from the influx of 

air through a broken pane in the window ; it 

struck chill and desolate on my feelings, and a 

shudder passed over me for a moment. I took 

off my hat and handkerchief, and drawii^g her 

towards the candle, I fixed my eyes upon her 

fece. She stared at me — ^in a husky voice I 

said, '' Do you know me, Margaret ?'* 

" Yes," she screamed out, " you are Edward 
Douglas;" and before I was aware, she had 
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thrown her arms round me^ and would haTe 
pressed her lips to mine. I broke from her 
embrace — ^the unfortunate woman had been 
drinking. I suspected it before^ and now her 
breath gave evidence of something more than 
nectar. 

" Margaret," I said, " do not mistake me — ^I 
loathe your caresses. I did not seek you; the 
merest accident in the world occasioned our 
meeting." 

^' Well," she replied, " Edward, you need 
not be so angry with me." 

^* You are not in a state to listen to me now," 
I said ; " but to-morrow, I wiU see you again." 
She consented to this, after having, in lan- 
guage at which my feelings revolted, urged me 
to remain till- morning ; and I left her in disgust. 
This, then, was the object of my youthful 
adoration. " Oh ! how fell'n, how changed !" 
This was the shrine before which my early vows 
had been offered. Alas ! how desecrated, how 
defiled ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

*' By doth cormpted, by disorder fed, 
Made bold by want, and prostitute for bread." 

Prior. 

I WENT in the morning — again was the door 
opened by the creature I had seen before. Her 
morning face, in which it was not easy to deter- 
mine whether dirt or impudence predominated, 
and her slatternly dishabille, did not increase my 
admiration of her. I saw Margaret — she was 
at least sober ; and if I dared, I would have 
hoped there were symptoms of compunction in 
her countenance, as she made some apology for 
her behaviour the previous evening, which she 
ascribed to having been persuaded by a friend 
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to drink, aAer having fasted the whole of the 
day. Her form seemed wasted from want or 
illness; her face, pallid and thin as it was, showed 
traces of intemperance ; and her sunken eyes 
would still have been beautiful, amidst the wreck 
of all her charms, but for a certain boldness of 
expression, to me particularly disagreeable. My 
heart bled for her as I saw the change, and as I 
thought of Margaret Wilson, happy and lovely, 
—of her mother, of the home of her cliildhood. 
I expressed my sorrow at seeing her in such 
distressing circumstances. She then told her 
story : — 

" As soon as we reached Paris, I saw your 
love for me began rapidly to diminish. Women 
are quick-sighted in detecting any falling off in 
the regard of those they love. Every day gave 
nie fresh instances of this change ; and as I had 
forfeited the world's good opinion, as I had 
sacrificed my reputation to live with you, I was 
stung that you should so soon cease to entertain 
that love which you once professed for me, and 
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which I thought the sacrifice I had made would 
have confirmed. Although our marriage was to 
take place, yet I was too well aware that for 
this reparation of disgrace I should be indebted 
solely to your justice. My company became 
irksome to you — ^you left me often ; Dubois was 
very intimate with' us — you were pleased when 
he was with me. It seemed that my society 
imposed such a disagreeable constraint on your 
time and inclinations, that you felt grateftilto 
lim for occupying my attention, so that you 
might be freed from the irksomeness of passing 
any time with me, that could possibly be passed 
elsewhere ; and you left us together, while more 
agreeable company than mine was required for 
your amusement. I saw all this — I felt all this 
— ^for some time. However, Dubois had admired 
me from the first : his attentions were as unre- 
mitting as your neglect was continual. I liked 
him more and more. I scorned to be indebted 
to your generosity for the sanction of marriage, 
when you had no longer any love for me. My 

i5 
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pride could not bear that^ and I resolved to leave' 
you. 

" Mme. La Roche was in our confidence^ 
and assisted in our arrangements. I left Paris 
with the conviction that, by doing so, I relieved 
you from the presence of one whom you no 
longer cared for. I had written a letter to you, 
filled with reproaches ; but I afterwards destroyed 
it, I scarcely know why, and I did not write 
another. Dubois was gay and Uberal, and I 
lived happily with him in Italy for nearly two 
years. At Naples he became acquainted with a 
second-rate singer at the opera, an ugly crea- 
ture; nevertheless, she contrived to persuade 
him into a beUef that she was beautiful, and 
that he was in love with her ; and our connexion 
was at an end. However, he behaved generously 
to me at parting. I then accepted the protection 
of an Englishman named Leslie, whom I knew 
but slightly ; but whose appearance and manner 
of hving induced me to suppose him a man of 
fortune. After a stay of a few weeks at Naples, 
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I accompanied him to England. We came to 
liondon — ^he took handsomely fiimished apart- 
xnents for me, and everything went on as usual 
for some time. One morning, a friend of his, 
named Fortescue, whom I had seen before, 
called upon me : he was the bearer of a letter, 
which informed me that Leslie had been unfor- 
tunate at one of the hells the previous night, 
that he was utterly ruined, and that it was 
impossible for him to see me again, as he was 
compelled to leave London precipitately, but 
strongly recommended Mr. Fortescue to me as 
one who would do all in his power to serve me. 
I believed all this time at that. I did not then 
know the Ues and villainy of which men are 
capable when they have a purpose to serve. I 
have since then learned that Leslie was a man 
of ruined fortune, and a gambler by profession ; 
that he was tired of me, and adopted this plan 
of getting rid of me as the least expensive and 
inconvenient. Mr. Fortescue expressed himself 
ready to give me assistance in any plan that I 
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might form ; at the same time making me liberal 
offers, if I chose to accept his protection. This 
I agreed to do : he was handsome and insi- 
nuating, and I continued to reside in the same 
apartments. Three or four weeks after this, I 
was seized with a shivering, one evening, as I was 
coming home from the theatre with Fortescue, 
and the next day was confined to my room, 
with what I supposed to be a cold. Other 
symptoms, however, showed themselves in a few 
days, and the result was an illness, which pre- 
vented my stirring from my room for six weeks. 
Fortescue had called two or three times in the 
course of the first week ; but afterwards ceased to 
call, or even to send to enquire after me. Thanks 
to the medical advice my servant procured for me, 
and the attention I received from her, I reco- 
vered ; and fortunately, at the beginning of my 
illness, I had a few pounds ; but they were not 
enough to pay the expenses incurred in the end. 
As soon, then, as I could hold a pen, I wrote to 
Fortescue, and begged to see him immediately. 
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as I had not money sufficient to pay my doctor's 
bill. I received for answer that he had had a 
run of bad luck at play, that he could do nothing 
for me, and was going out of town for some 
weeks — the black-hearted wretch ! I was com- 
pelled to pawn or sell all my trinkets ; among 
other things, a gold watch given to me by Mr. 
Osborne ; and after paying all expenses, I had 
tut a few shillings ; and for the first time in my 
life poverty stared me in the face. 1 hired a 
^wretched garret in an obscure court in the 
neighbourhood of Fortescue's house, to which I 
conveyed my clothes. The first thing I did was 
to write to my brother, begging him to send me 
a Uttle money, and I had the hope of an answer 
to cling to for a few days ; but my letter was 

. returned to me, and I found he had left S , 

and it was not known what had become of him. 
I felt this disappointment keenly ; and the only 
thing that kept me from sinking into utter 
despondency, was that craving for revenge, that 
occupied my thoughts night and day, against the 
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infernal villain who caused my illness^ and then 
basely deserted me. I cared Kttle for eating 
or drinking — I scarcely slept at all, so burning 
was my thirst for vengeance ; and had I met 
him, I should not have scrupled to plunge a 
knife into his body, although certain my own 
life would have been forfeited. 

" The debUity, however, that followed my 
illness, kept me at home for some time, and I 
became more calm. I took nourishment to sup- 
port my frame, although to procure it I was 
compelled to part with nearly every thing ; and 
I slowly got stronger ; but illness had worn me 
to a skeleton. It was my intention to watch an 
opportunity of gettmg into his house, and if he 
refused to render me assistance, to expose the 
mean, lying villain, before his wife and servants. 
I did not give any credit to the story of his 
being in the country, and I resolved to watch 
incessantly, till I saw him enter his house. I 
did so, and on the evening of the fifth day of my 
watching, I saw him approach — I waited im- 
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pedently — the door was opened — ^immediately I 
sprang up the steps, and before the servant 
eould dose it, I pushed by him, and followed 
Fortescue into the hall. I spoke to him; at 
£rst he did not recognise me, so much had ill- 
ness altered me : I told him my sufferings, my 
destitution — ^he heard me unmoved — he told me, 
lie could not do any thing for me, and coldly 
advised me to go on the town. Yes, this cursed, 
pitiful scoundrel — ^my blood boiled at this. We 
had been talking in a low tone of voice, but now 
I screamed with rage — I cursed him — I called 
him every opprobrious name I could think of, 
till my passion came to such a height, that I 
flew at him, determined to inflict some mark 
upon him, that he might carry to his grave. I 
could not succeed, although T was strong from 
frenzy, for another servant made his appear- 
ance^ and after an ineffectual struggle to re- 
lease myself from their grasp, during which the 
wretch walked up stairs, I was thrust out of 
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doors^ imprecating curses upon him. Rage had 
supported me through this scene ; but ^as I 
slowly walked from the house, filled with mor- 
tification, my knees trembled under me, and I 
fainted. 

" On my recovery, I found myself surrounded 
by several persons, from whose observations I 
learned, that they charitably concluded that I 
was intoxicated; however, I sat on the steps 
where I was, for a few moments, till a boy 
brought me a glciss of water from a neighbour- 
ing shop;' and after drinking it, was able to walk, 
although but slowly; and followed by a few 
boys, who expected some amusement, I ar- 
rived at home. Although reduced almost to my 
last shilhng, that spirit, of which, thank God, I 
have so great a share, stiU kept me up ; and I 
determined yet to annoy him in every way in 
my power. I wrote letters to his wife, in which 
I related at length all the circumstances of our 
intimacy, and his conduct afterwards — I wrote 
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^o him, threatening him with vengeance ; but all 
tiiis, although in some measure gratifying to me, 
'W-ould not furnish me with food, and hunger 
Boon became so importunate, as to stifle even 
revenge. The advice he had so brutally oflfered, 
I was compelled to follow — I walked the streets 
for bread — I was soon enabled to take a some- 
what better lodging ; and true to my purpose of 
annoying him, I was again on the look-out for 
him. Near St. James's Street, there was a 
gambling house, which I knew he frequently 
went to; and I have loitered about it all hours of 
the night, almost praying for his appearance. I 
began to think he was in the country, and was 
almost in despair ; when one morning, about two 
o'clock, I saw him coming out, arm in arm with 
Leslie ; they had fleeced some one, for they 
were laughing. I rushed forward, frantic at 
seeing the two villains — I sprung at Fortescue 
with a cry — he grasped my arms, and held me 
from him. He knew me — he said, ' Here is 
that drunken b Wilson again,' — and the 
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other laiighed — oh how I swore at them^ while 
they laughed in derision ! Suddenly^ I got my 
right hand out of his grasp^ and struck a blow^ 
with all the force that hatred could give, on his 
mouth — ^it spoiled his laughing, at least — the 
police came up — I was given in charge, and 
locked up for the night; and such a night I 
never passed. Still my spirit kept me up — 
morning came, and as they did not appear, I 
was discharged. 

" Soon after this I learned that he and his wife 
were separated; but whether in consequence of 
my letters, I never knew. At all events, I 
pleased myself with thinking that it was so, and 
that I had been the means of opening the 
woman's eyes to his conduct. One morning, 
early, I was returning to my lodgings, which 
were in a narrow and badly lighted street, when 
at the darkest part of it, I was suddenly struck 
to the ground by a blow at the back of the 
head, which stunned me ; and whilst down, I 
was brutally kicked ; and I was in a state of un- 
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consciaosness for some time. A private watch- 
man going his roimds, foimd me groaning with 
pain ; he proctured assistance, and I was carried 
to my room. I was dangerously bruised, and 
could not stir out for some weeks ; and even 
now^ at tim^^ I feel so much pain, that I think 
there must be an internal hurt to occasion it. 
Whoever it was that inflicted the blow, must 
have been concealed in some recess or doorway, 
and stole out as I passed, for I neither saw nor 
heard any one; and I am certain I was not 
followed. I had had a violent quarrel with a 
woman living near me, a few days before ; but I 
had no suspicion that she was concerned. My 
dioughts pointed in another direction; and as 
soon as I could crawl, I made enquiry after 
Fortescue. From a source I could depend 
upon, I learned that he had been in th^ coun- 
try for some time, and was there when it hap- 
pened. I still suspected him ; — ^it was so like the 
cowardly wretch. 
"To pay the expenses of my illness, I was 
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again obliged to part with almost every things 
but what I had on my back ; and as the quarrel 
with the woman was a source of annoyance to 
me, I determined to go from that part of the 
town altogether, and take a cheaper lodging. 
Accordingly, I came here, about three months 
ago; but persecution followed me, for five weeks 
since I was again attacked in a similar manner, 
by a ruffianly blow from behind, which again 
stunned me ; but this time I was not kicked, or 
struck again, for a woman came up, (almost 
immediately, it must have been,) or else I 
should not have escaped as I did : she could 
not discern any person — the night was as dark 
as pitch ; and it was at the dullest part of that 
street through which we came last night, that I 
was attacked. I have not recovered, and I sup- 
pose I never shall recover from the efiects of 
the ill treatment I have received. I occasionally 
go to his haimts, but I never see him ; they say 
he is still in the country — there is nothing in 
this world, would give me so much pleasure as 
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tx) know that he was brought to ruin and dis- 
grace, or to an untimely and painful end ; for if 
ever l^ere was a fiend in human shape, For- 
tescue is one." 



CHAPTER XVni. 

** Try what repentance can." 

Hamlet. 

How little heed do we take of the consequences 
of our crimes — ^how little do men of pleasure 
know, or if they know, how little do they care, 
what is the lot of those unhappy beings whom 
they have seduced from the path of innocence, 
for the gratification of their own transient pas- 
sion, and have afterwards thrown aside like 
*^ poisonous weeds," to decay and corrupt. 

Margaret's recital met with little interruption 
from me ; I was absorbed in painfrd attention 
the whole of the time : — ^what a melancholy pic- 
ture of degradation and misery ! My heart 
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smote me, as I thought on the bitter fruits 
our acquaintance had produced — ^had she never 
known me^ she would still have been Kving with 
Osborne ; and if they were not happy, they 
would have been no worse off than thousands in 
the world, who live for many years as husbands 
and wives, mutually imhappy ; yet, without vio- 
lating the decencies of married life, or even in- 
fringing its decorum : and if not happy, at least 
she would have known neither poverty nor 
shame, and would have been far, far removed 
from the outcast she was at present. I now saw 
in its proper light, the cruelty of my conduct, in 
treating her with neglect, as I had done. What- 
ever faults I discovered in her, I ought not to 
have suffered her to perceive any diminution in 
my affection for her. She felt it; and as she 
truly said, in the sacrifice of reputation she had 
made for me, I ought to have overlooked every 
consideration. We should then have been mar- 
ried, if what she said was true, that my neglect 
alone impelled her to act as she had done. Of 
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this, however^ I liad some doubts. I could not 
avoid seeing — ^indeed, it was painfully evident, 
that although sensible to the pain, the poverty 
and the want she had experienced, yet that she 
was indifferent or callous to the guilt and in- 
famy of her career. Indeed, there was not an 
expression uttered by her, which betrayed the 
existence in her bosom of such a sentiment as 
shame. She neither shed tears of regret or 
penitence, during her narrative, with one ex- 
ception — ^when she spoke of having written to 
her brother, and of her letter having been 
returned, tears were in her eyes for a few mo- 
ments ; but the predominant feeling in her mind 
was the desire of vengeance : and as she re- 
lated the particulars of her connection with For- 
tescue, of the treatment she had received from 
him actually, and that of which her suspicions 
only pointed to him as the author, she became 
excited and violent in the extreme. In answer 
to my questions, I soon ascertained that he was 
the Fortescue I suspected, and profligate as he 
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vrsL3y I could not have believed he would have 
acted so basely towards her ; so basely^ indeed^ 
as to render it probable that even the cowardly 
attacks of which she had been the victim, were 
not too villainous for him to have conceived. 

Her story was finished ; and after having given, 
at her request, some account of my travels, I 
proceeded to lay before her the plan I pro- 
posed for her adoption : it was this, that she 
should leave London, and take up her residence 
in some retired and distant part of the country, 
where I would remit to her a certain sum quar- 
terly, sufficient to maintain her in comfort and 
respectability ; but I insisted, as an indispen- 
sable preliminary, that her departure from Lon- 
don should be immediate. It might have been 
not unreasonably supposed, that this offer would 
have been accepted with eagerness ; — on the con- 
trary, she hesitated. I depicted in as vivid 
colours as I could, the infamy, the disease, the 
perdition, to which her course of life exposed 
her ; and contrasted with these the comfort, the 

K 
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healthy the repentance which she would now 
find, only, in tranquil obscurity. She listened 
to me, but her reluctance was evident ; and I 
was convinced, although she would not confess 
it, that she cherished such implacable hatred to 
Fortescue, that she wished to remain in London 
for some time longer, for the purpose of repeat- 
ing her former annoyances; or, perhaps of 
wreaking upon him some more deadly act of 
vengeance than she had yet attempted — ^for 

** Hell has no fary like a woman soom'd." 

She pressed me strongly to consent to her 

departure being delayed for a few days only, 

but I was peremptory; I was resolved she 

should not sleep even another night where she 

was : and although complaining of the extreme 

suddenness of her departure, she acquiesced. 

• 

The wretch to whom the house belonged was 

paid for the rent of Margaret's room, and she 
left this den of vice and infamy immediately. I 
supplied her with money, and that very eve- 
ning had the satisfaction of seeing her set off 
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Ar Yorkshire, which county she had herself 
;i>itched upon, after promising to let me know, in 
^e course of a few days, where she had fixed 
her residence. 

The singular coincidence of meeting Mrs. 
Nevill and Margaret, dwelt much upon my 
mind — I was not superstitious naturally, nor a 
believer in the doctrines of fatality ; but I could 
not altogether divest myself of the notion that 
my meeting them was not a mere fortuitous 
event. 

It was nearly five years since the occurrence 
of the melancholy catastrophe in which Mrs. 

Nevill was interested, and it was more than four 
years since I had seen, or even heard of Mar- 
garet ; and accidentally {as it seemed) returning 
from the coimtry, I encounter both of them, on 
the same day. It was singular, too, that I in- 
tended to have gone to Cambridge that day, 
instead of returning to town; and it was from 
an impulse for which I could not account, a 
caprice, I thought at the moment, that I altered 

k2 
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my resolution. There was the music too, which, 
with its associations, predisposed my thoughts in 
the same direction. The more I thought about 
it, the stronger became my conviction that it 
was predetermined that we were to meet, by 
some higher power, in whose hands (as it 
seemed to me) I was to be instrumental in re- 
lieving the poverty of the fatherless and the 
widow, and in rescuing a castaway from the 
path of destruction. This last I had endeavour- 
ed to do, and I hoped successfiilly ; and I now 
sent a sum of money to Mrs. Nevill, as a debt 
due to her husband. She never knew from 
whence it came, and I afterwards experienced 
that internal glow of satisfaction, which usually 
accompanies the consciousness of having en- 
deavoured to make all the reparation in our 
power, however inadequate that may be, to 
those upon whom our crimes or follies have in- 
flicted injury or insult. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

** Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has surviyed the fall I 
Thoa art the nurse of virtue : in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heayen-bom, and destined to the skies again.'' 

COWPER. 

My intimacy with Mr. Templeton was now 
upon its former footing of cordiality, and I was a 
frequent visitor at his house. Mary (as I shall 
continue to call her) always received me with 
kindness ; although I well knew the delicacy of 
her principles must have been shocked at the 
criminality of my conduct. She was grown a 
charming woman ; and blessed with the love of 
her husband, and with two fine boys, of whom 



I 
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she was devotedly fond, her domestic happiness 
seemed complete ; while her sweetness of tem- 
per, and goodness of heart, were daily more and 
more developed in her duties of wife and mother. 
In contemplating her — and when is woman such 
a lovely object of contemplation as in the do- 
mestic relations of life, when mistress of a happy 
home, with fond hearts and smiling faces clus- 
tering round her ? — I often thought, how super- 
latively blessed my lot might have been with 
her, perhaps, had not my heart been pre- 
occupied by one engrossing idea — the dream of 
my youth. I thought, too, of her father, that 
good old man — ^with what grateful joy his heart 
would have overflowed, could he have witnessed 
the well-merited happiness of his best and 
favourite child. Perhaps he did — ^it is delight- 
ful to hold such a behef — to think that the soul 
of that being which in life has most loved and 
cared for us, even more than for itself, may now 
look down from above on our virtue and hap- 
piness, with calm and holy joy — ^to beUeve, that 
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'^rhilst crime, and sorrow, and misery, are shut 
cmt from the view of the spirits of the just made 
J)erfect, it may be permitted to them to regard 
^th tranquil enjo3rment, those scenes in which 
the virtues and affections elevate sublunary fe- 
licity to the highest perfection of which its 
nature is capable. 

With all the weakness and imperfection of 
Mrs. Fortescue's character, it was pleasing to 
observe that she was by no means devoid of 
that most pure, and most powerful of all the 
affections of the human heart — ^maternal love. I 
have said there were three children ; of whom 
one, the eldest boy, was afficted with some in- 
ternal disease, which threatened soon to ter- 
minate his little life \ and her attention and 
devotion to these children, but more particu- 
larly to the afflicted one, were exemplary. To 
the honour of the sex, it is rare indeed that an 
instance occurs of want of love for their off- 
spring : this at least is seldom one of their fail- 
ings. On the contrary, they are prone to take 
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the other extreme^ and by misplaced tenderness^ 
and mistaken indulgence^ lay the foundation in 
children of tender years, too often, of those 
unequal tempers, and hurtful passions, which 
embitter the domestic comfort, and mar the 
social happiness of " children of larger growth." 
With respect to Mrs. Fortescue's eldest child, 
its ill-health and affliction were sufficient rea- 
sons for all her indulgence ; it was hard that 
he should be the victim, and his innocent life 
should pay the forfeit of his fether's licentious- 
ness — and it is a beautiful property of the affec- 
tions, that the child whose affliction or disease 
makes most frequent calls upon the anxiety and 
patience of its mother, should, in most cases, 
be the dearest to her heart. But with her 
other children there was not this excuse; yet 
was there something touching in the answers 
she would give to her sister's occasional remon- 
strances on her injudicious and extravagant 
indulgence : " Poor things, they have no father; 
how can I be unkind to them ?" or, " They 
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love me so well, and who is to love them, if 
I do not;" or perhaps the old story, "They 
^vrill know better by and bye." These answers 
generally put a stop to further remonstrance, 
for who that knew the circumstances, could 
do otherwise than pity, and in some measure, 
excuse her? — they had no father — it was far 
worse than that even — ^they had a father, a 
disgrace to the name, who had carried pollution 
into the bosom of his family, and was living 
in open and flagrant violation of his conjugal 
duties, and in base and unnatural dereliction 
of his children's affections. On her, then, solely 
devolved the care of them; and as, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Hunter's foresight, her husband 
had no control over her property, she had at 
her own disposal the means of obtaining those 
comforts in life which are to be purchased ; and 
in the mean time, the children were being 
successfully trained as recruits for that admi- 
rable corps, the " Little Pickles," by being duly 
pampered and petted. 

k5 
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Mary, who was gentleness herself, sincerely 
compassionated her sister, and did all she could 
to alleviate the bitterness of her lot ; and it was 
fortunate that Mrs. Fortescue did not feel as 
acutely as the majority of her sex would have 
felt, in such trying circumstances. I met her at 
her sister's often — she was in many respects as 
weak and capricious as ever ; but not quite so 
much in the "high sentimental latitudes" as for- 
merly ; the tone of sentiment was lowered a few 
degrees, by the ingratitude of her husband, and 
the "stem cold reaUties of life." Of him I never 
heard her speak ; but his profligacy was so un- 
disguised and revolting, that although the &ther 
of her children, it was not possible she could 
feel for him any other sentiments than those of 
disgust and aversion. As firom her sister she 
always received kindness and sympathy, so in 
her sister's husband she invariably found a sin- 
cere and steady friend; and although, at the 
time of their marriage, Mrs. Fortescue openly 
asserted that Mary's fortune was the grand 
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attraction in lis eyes, yet she now always had 
recourse to him for advice on every emergency, 
which he, whose mind was incapable of retain- 
ing mean or ungenerous resentment, gave with 
as much disinterestedness and kindness as Mr. 
Hunter himself would have done : indeed, his 
daily conduct strongly proved how well he me- 
rited the large fortune which Mary possessed by 
lier father's will, and the still greater treasure 
of her virtues ; and it was delightful to turn 
from the profligate Fortescue to the high-prin- 
cipled Templeton — exemplary as the husband, 
the father, the man — delightful to witness a 
family so closely united by the strong, but gen- 
tle bonds of affection. Ah, affection ! better is 
the hovel, with thee for an inmate, than the 
palace without thee — better the *^ dinner of 
herbs," than " the stalled ox." 



CHAPTER XX. 

'' Sure some ill fate's upon me. 
Distrust and heaviness sit round my heart." 

Otway. 

At this time I met with a purchaser for my 
estate at S . I knew that it was intrinsi- 
cally worth a larger sum than was offered for it ; 
but I had made up my mind that I should 
never reside there again — ^accordingly it was 

sold. I went down to S , for the last time, 

but stayed no longer than was necessary for the 
purpose of removing some old-fashioned articles^ 
which had a value in my eyes, because they had 
belonged to my mother, who prized them. 
There they were, with the familiarity of old ac- 
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quaintauce^ in the identical places they occupied 
in the days of my childhood. I visited, too, 
that sacred and melancholy spot, at the sight of 
which there are few hearts so indurated by the 
affairs of the world as to be entirely insensible 
to feelings of tenderness and regret — a mother's 
grave. The setting sun poured a stream of 
golden light on the tombs and hillocks of mor- 
tality, and scarcely a breath of air disturbed the 
motionless foliage. As I bent over the tomb 
which covered the remains of one whose heart 
had been warmed with the holiest and purest 
feelings of devotion and love, the still and solemn 
beauty of the scene was in harmony with my 
feelings — I thought on the past, and wept. 

Celibacy, I felt assured, was to be my lot ; 
and to one so unconnected with his fellow-crea- 
tures by ties of kindred as myself, it mattered 
Uttle where I Kved. In London, however, there 
were the inducements of Mr. Templeton's friend- 
ship and society, and these determined me to 
reside somewhere in its neighbourhood. Ac- 
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cordingly I bought a cottage at Highgate : its 
situation was open and elevated, and, together 
with these advantages, possessed the recom- 
mendation of being but a short distance from 
town. The house was surrounded by a garden 
of tolerable size, and I had a good, although 
small, selection of books ; and time glided on 
swiftly and smoothly in these tranquil enjoy- 
ments, for a considerable period. 

From the window of a small room, which I 
had fitted up as a library, I had seen a man pass 
frequently, and once or twice stop and cast a 
quick glance at the house ; but when I showed 
myself at the window, he hastily walked away. 
I once met this man as I was walking at a little 
distance from the house, and it struck me forcibly 
that I had seen features like his formerly, but I 
could not recollect when or where. 

It happened one night, that after going to bed 
at my usual hour, I could not sleep. My senses 
were steeped in wakeftdness, and my eyelids 
seemed to have forgotten to slumber. With all 
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Xny courting and soliciting " Nature's sweet 
^^restorer^" I made no progress towards obtaining 
^er. This was an uncommon circumstance with 
:me, for I usually fell asleep in ten minutes 
after being in bed; and I was proportionally 
irritated. I was perfectly well, and had taken 
as much exercise as I was accustomed to do ; 
but it seemed as if I was possessed with some 
restless devil. I tried all schemes to induce 
drowsiness. I buried myself in arithmetical 
calculations till I was bewildered, but not sleepy 
•^I played over again a game at chess which 
I had lost the night before, with no better result 
— ^I began to fancy I felt feverish — I rose, drank 
water copiously, and paced my room. One 
thing was certain — ^I was uneasy ; and some 
vague presentiment of evil was impressed upon 
my mind so strongly, that if there had existed 
one person in the world whom I loved with 
anxious affection, my apprehension would have 
pointed to that person as threatened with iUness, 
misfortune, or death. 
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I had begun reading a novel of Sir Walter 
Scott's the day before ; and as I found sleeping 
was altogether hopeless, I determined to continue 
it for an hour or two ; and, accordingly, having 
lighted my candle, and put on a dressing-gown, 
I was proceeding down stairs to the room in 
which I had left the books, when I stopped sud- 
denly. I thought I heard a whisper. I lis- 
tened ; " No," I said ; " it is fancy — my nerves 
are unstrung from restlessness." I went down 
another stair or two — again I heard the whis- 
pering, and this time I felt less able to persuade 
myself that it was fancy. I stood still a few 
moments — ^presently there was a sound of some- 
thing slightly creaking, and I hastily but silently 
ascended to my room. I loaded my pistols, but 
I had only powder to load them with; for the 
death of poor Mr. Nevill had occasioned me so 
much mental anguish, that I had internally 
vowed never to take the life of any human being 
under any circumstance whatever, excepting 
only the extremity of self-defence ; and I would 
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father have been robbed of my last shilling, 
tlian have had the weight of blood again on my 
conscience. Leaving my pistols and the candle 
Ji my room^ and armed only with a sword stick, 
firhich I had bought in Italy, and which had 
been my companion in all my solitary rambles, 
I came down stairs — I could grope my way 
about the house in the dark without difficulty. 
I was now nearly at the bottom of the staircase. 
I listened with intense anxiety, scarcely drawing 
breath. All was still — there was not a sound 
broke the silence, but the ticking of the hall 
dock, when aU at once it struck the hour of two. 
Immediately there was a slight noise of some- 
thing falling in the front room on the right hand ; 
and I distinctly heard, as I mounted quickly up 
atairs to the landing, an articulate whisper of — 

« D your eyes, what the hell's the matter 

with ye ?" Some answer was given, but in a 
lower whisper. I debated with myself whether 
I should not return to my bed-room immedi- 
ately, and give an alarm. All this time I rivetted 
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mj attention upon the door of the room from 
which the voice proceeded. There was a fim 
light over the door, which just admitted a sort of 
dim light, by whichi was barely enabled to discern 
if any object moved, while I was screened from 
being seen by my position at the winding of the 
staircase. Presently a head was slowly thrust 
through the doorway, apparently in the act of 
listening ; and after two or three minutes had 
passed, was drawn in again. I again descended, 
and with extreme caution, and on tiptoe, stepped 
to the door of the room. It was half opened, 
and I took a hasty observation of what was 
going on. A candle was burning in one comer 
of the room, partly shaded by something or 
other ; by its light, however, I was enabled to 
discover that my nocturnal visitors were three in 
number, and that there were fire-arms deposited 
on a table in the centre of the room. I held 
my breath ds a strong light was turned on an 
escritoire on the opposite side of the room, and I 
found they were preparing to open it. At this 
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moment one of the men leaned forward ; the 
light shone on his j&ce, and I recognised the 
features of the man I had seen lurking about 
the place. I had seen quite enough to conyince 
me of my danger : the moment was critical^ and 
there was no time to be lost They would not 
find any money in the escritoire^ and then in all 
probability they would use no superfluous cere- 
mony in entering my room. I returned quickly 
up stairs^ and fastened my chamber door. I 
then threw up the window sash, and fired one 
of my pistols. Immediately I heard a crash of 
some heavy piece of furniture thrown down, a 
noise of pushing and scuffling, and as they got 
into the hall, I could hear oaths muttered in a 
growling voice. They rushed through the door 
at the back of the house, at which they had 
made their entrance, and I fired again. For a 
moment I saw them in the obscurity of the 
night, and with great pleasure heard the clatter- 
ing of their retreating footsteps as they ran with 
" sauve qui pent " rapidity to the bottom of the 
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garden. My household consisted of two female 
servants and a boy ; but the last was gone into 
the country for a few days, to see his father, who 
was ill. The others, as might be supposed, were 
dreadfully alarmed ; and I had some trouble to 
convince them of their safety. The fellows had 
broken open the escritoire, and everything was 
in confusion; and in the suddenness of their 
departure, they had left behind them a dark 
lantern and a pair of pistols, besides other imple- 
ments of their vocation. The glimpse I had 
obtained of the man's features, although only 
momentary, confirmed my previous opinion, as 
to a likeness of some one I had known ; but my 
memory was as much at fault as before, and 
I gradually ceased to think about it. The most 
extraordinary circumstance was the uneasiness 
and wakefulness which affected, or rather dis- 
affected me in so unusual a manner, and to 
which the preservation of my life, perhaps, was 
owing. The odds were fearful ; and even if I 
had been wise enough to make no attempt at 
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resistance, there was but little money in the 
house ; and in revenge for their disappointment, 
they might have taken my life. At all events, 
it would have been in the hands of the trium- 
virate, whose *' tender mercies " I was glad to 
have escaped. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

'' Man of frailty, 
Beware the dangerous beauty of the wanton ; 
Shun their enticements — ruin, like a Tultnre, 
Waits on their conquests/' 

Otway. 

Preservation from impending danger is 
succeeded^ in the minds of the generality of 
men, by gratitude more or less to that Provi- 
dence which has preserved them ; and although 
there may be some who have not this feeling in 
any degree, and many more with whom it is 
only a transitory emotion, which lives but a short 
time after the event which gave it birth ; yet 
are there some in whose minds it is a strong and 
lasting principle. The man who, to an ardent 
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imagmation, unites devotional feeling, finds in 
the beautiful and regular vicissitudes of nature, 
and in the changing and uncertain events of 
human life, constant subjects for the exercise of 
these qualities. At every instance of calamity 
firom which he is delivered, his imagination 
kindles, and his devotion glows, with ardent 
gratefulness to that Power whose " stretched-out 
arm " has saved him. 

The man who, originally endued with a sus- 
ceptible imagination, has committed crime, has 
hved in vice, or in habitual neglect of duty, and 
is afterwards roused to a consciousness of the 
guilt of his career, is not unfrequently liable to 
be influenced by a morbid religious sensibiUty, 
which partakes, in some degree, of superstitious 
reverence; for it is with him as Addison has 
said, '^ As the finest wines have often the taste 
of the soil, so even the most religious thoughts 
often draw something that is particular £:om the 
constitution of the mind in which they arise." 
In the heart of this man, gratitude for his reco- 
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very or preservation is blended with deeper 
feelings of humility, and wonder that one so un- 
worthy as himself should be spared to become 
an object of divine regard ; and in this spirit he 
views as supernatural and special interpositions, 
those events which rise somewhat above the 
level of the natural and common incidents of 
Hfe. 

Something of this nature clung to me. The 
meeting with Mrs. Nevill and Margaret had 
made a deep impression on me, and had given a 
peculiar tinge to my sentiments, which the cir- 
cumstance related in the last chapter heightened 
and confirmed. Why was I warned of ap- 
proaching danger ? Why was I, whose life was 
of no importance compared to that of the gene- 
rality of mankind, so opportunely put on my 
guard, by an invisible superintending Provi- 
dence ? The motive was as inscrutable as the 
presentiment was extraordinary, and long fur- 
nished me with matter for deep reflection and 
heartfelt gratitude. 
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Margaret resided at R , in Yorkshire, 

under the name of Wilmot ; and the allowance 
had been regularly remitted to her through a 
banking-house for two years ; when one morning 
I received a letter by the twopenny post. It 
was anonymous ; but the knowledge which the 
writer possessed of certain circumstances stamp- 
ed upon it an importance which these illegitimate 
productions do not in ordinary cases obtain. 
The writer stated that Mrs. Wilmot was a woman 
of bad character ; that she had destroyed the 
domestic happiness of an amiable woman, the 
mother of a large family, by seducing the affec- 
tions of her husband ; that he (the writer) was 
well aware that I had influence over Mrs. 
Wilmot, and hoped I would use it for the pur- 
pose of restoring happiness to the family, which, 
in his opinion, could only be done by her imme- 
diate removal from R . If this were true, 

how miserably was my hopeful plan defeated ? 
Although I had had occasional misgivings about 
her, yet, upon the whole, my hopes decidedly 
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preponderated, till the communication of this 
unexpected intelligence, the authenticity of 
which I would gladly have disputed ; but the 
terms in which the writer expressed himself, 
showed that he knew something on the subject 
of the annuity which she received from me. 
Perhaps he 'knew her previous mode of life, and 
even our former connexion ; and from whom 
could he have obtained all this information, ex- 
cept from Margaret herself? — ^yet there was 
something so egregiously foolish in the notion of 
her making a gratuitous disclosure of this nature, 
such superfluous shamelessness, that I was con- 
strained to believe that she, at all events, had not 
divulged the secret of our connexion. 

ITie only course for me to pursue, was to 
ascertain, with my own eyes, the truth or false- 
hood of this intelligence, aud to regulate my 
conduct accordingly. Two days afterwards I 

left London for R ; and in the evening of 

my arrival at the latter place, I proceeded to 
reconnoitre her residence, which I had no diffi- 
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culty in finding. The house was small^ but 
not mean-looking ; and while I was looking at it, 
a'man wearing a light-coloured great coat and top 
boots entered it. On the other side of the street 
I observed there were apartments to be let, and 
these I engaged. They were not exactly oppo- 
site^ but 8u£Bciently so to enable me to see the 
entrance or departure of every one. I was at 
breakfEust the following morning at my new 
abode^ when the man I had seen the evening 

* 

before came onU He was stout, well-looking, 
and had much the appearance of a substantial 
former. The day was fine, and I thought it 
likely, if I kept a look-out for an hour or two, 
that I might see her ; and in effect I was not 
mistaken. Towards the middle of the day she 
came out, dressed in the height of &shion ; in a 
style of elegance, in fact, which became her 
when she was the wife of a man who had three 
thousand a year ; but which certainly was not 
suitable to her present condition of life. Dress 
— ^how delightful to the daughters of Eve must 

l2 
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be the study which engages so much of their 
attention, and engrosses so much of their time 
— ^how sincere is their worship of this divinity, 
since sleep, food, health, honesty, and chastity, 
are daily sacrificed at the shrine of this " Diana 
of the Ephesians!" — Sweet soother in afflic- 
tion, and gentle reconciler of matrimonial mis- 
understandings, and yet source prolific of all 
uncharitableness — " gay deceiver," that in- 
toxicates youth with vanity, and flatters old age 
into youth — ^tempting bait, with which Old Nick 
lures thoughtless and imprudent youth into 
crime. What is " beauty unadorned ?" Pshaw ! 
a song without accompaniment — a, picture with^ 
out a firame — sleep without dreams. What is it 
with the help of fashion and the " aid of orna- 
ment ?" Hamlet set to Rossini's music — a rose 
surrounded with gaudy flowers — a diamond set 
with gilt ornaments. 

It was clear that Margaret had, by some 
means, discovered a gold mine ; and I took the 
opportunity to enquire of my landlady who she 
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was ; and was favoured with a prolix and circum- 
stantial detail of Margaret's history. The ano- 
nymous information was^ as I anticipated^ cor- 
rect ; the injured wife was an exemplary wo- 
man^ and the mother of six children. Her hus- 
band's connexion with Margaret began some 
weeks before, and was now notorious in the 
place : he had been, before she ensnared him, a 
land husband and father, but had now dege- 
nerated into a mere brute ; and his behaviour to 
bis wife and children was marked with harsh- 
ness and unldndness. This was the substance 
of her account, shorn of its excrescences, and of 
the vehement abuse (unfortunately two well 
merited) with wliich she concluded. With the 
hope of aUaying die chagrin and irritation pro- 
duced by this confirmation of my fears, I rambled 
in the vicinity of the town for some hours. It 
was mortifying to see my plan, from which I 
augured such good results, so entirely frustrated ; 
it was disgusting to think that she could be so 
resolutely bent on degradation, and so lost to a 
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sense of her own depravity ; my choler rose to 
such a degree that I thought it wiser to defer 
coming to a resolution on the subject till the 
morning. 

As I returned to my lodgings in the evening, 
I was struck with the appearance of a man^ who 
seemed to be reconnoitering Margaret's house, in 
the same manner that I had done the night before. 
The man's size and figure almost made me 
shrink with involuntary apprehension at the first 
glance. Could it be Fortescue? I had seen 
him half a dozen times, perhaps, within the last 
two years, and I thought I could not be mis- 
taken. What brought him here ? Some pur- 
pose of dastardly revenge, no doubt ; his being 
on the watch near her house, seemed evidence 
of that ; but how had he discovered her ? She 
must have betrayed her retreat herself, in some 
abortive attempt to molest him. He was on the 
other side of the way ; I crossed, and as I ap- 
proached him, my impression became stronger. 
It was nearly dark, and he did not perceive me 
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till I was within a few feet of him: he. looked 

at me for one moment^ and whistling, carelessly 

walked away. The face was not Fortescue's, 

I was certain ; but his hat was slouched over his 

brow, and he wore mustachios, and I determined 

to accost him by that name. I did so ; and was 

politely answered, in a tone of voice to which I 

was a perfect stranger ; and a second observation 

of his countenance convinced me of my mistake. 

Notwithstanding my conviction, however, I 

could not drive Fortescue out of my mind for 

the whole of the evening ; and even my dreams 

were occupied with him and Margaret. When 

I thought of the infernal hole from which I had 

extricated her, of the impudent harridan, of the 

brutality, drunkenness, and disease, to which 

she was exposed, and contrasted with these the 

comforts I had placed within her grasp, I thought 

the strong principle of self-love might have been 

powerful enough to prevent a relapse into vice, 

even if better motives failed to do so ; but to find 

her trusting to my ignorance or indifference on 
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the subject, trampling upon every religious con- 
sideration, and poisoning the comfort of a whole 
family, evinced such flagrant wickedness, that I 
almosf resolved never to see her again. But 
again I recollected the first fatal step which 
transgressed the bounds of virtue; that step 
beyond the barriers, which could never be re- 
traced ; I determined to see her once, and only 
once more ; and if she consented to break off 
this connection, and to leave E imme- 
diately, she should have one more chance of 
escape from perdition. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

*' O most pernicious woman.'' 

Hamlet. 

I went in the morning, but could not see her; 
in the evening, however, I was admitted by a 
decent ruddy-looking servant girl, who opened 
the door of a small parlour, in which I found 
Margaret alone. She seemed for a moment 
struck dumb with astonishment, and pointed to 
a chair. 

*' You are surprised to see me ?" I said. 
" Yes," she repUed, " I confess I am." 
She then offered me wine — ^I refused ; how- 
ever, she placed some before me. I glanced 

L 5 
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round the room — ^the furniture was good and 
modern. I looked at her ; she was no longer 
pale and thin. The lily was almost entirely 
banished from her countenance, and had given 
place to the ^^ red, red rose ;" while her figure 
was considerably increased in rotundity. I felt 
so mortified and disgusted, that I hardly knew 
what to say. After two or three unimportant 
remarks. 

Do you mix at all in society ?" I said. 

Not much," she replied ,• " I have two or 
three friends whom I like very well." 

Is Mr. Thompson one of them ?" I said. 

Yes," she replied, slighdy disconcerted, as I 
thought ; " but what do you know of him ?" 

" I know too much, Margaret," I answered ; 
" he is a husband and a father, as you know very 
weU." 

" What of that ?" she said, with composure ; 

^^ he may surely be my friend, notwithstanding." 

" Friend do you call him ? But," I said, " it 

is to no purpose that you attempt to deceive me. 
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He slept here last nighty and your disgraceful 
connexion is the common talk of the place." 

^' What meddling fool has been making mis- 
chief ?" she^said. 

*' I had hoped," I said, " that disgusted with 
a life of in&my, you would have accepted with 
gladness the opportunity of quitting it, and of 
Hying in tranquU obscurity and repentance. 
Instead of this being the case, I find you noto- 
riously Hying under the protection of a married 
man — a man, too, who, till his imhappily meeting 
with you, was beloved by his family, and re- 
spected by society." 

" I insist on knowing," she said, with warmth, 
^^£rom whom you obtained this information, 
which is fidse." 

" Margaret," I replied, " do not add fidsehood 
to your wickedness, which is aheady sufficiently 
great. Rather confess all, and seek forgiveness 
where only it.can be obtained." 

^' I have a right to know, and I will know your 
informant," she said, passionately. 
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" No," I replied, " you will never know — it 
is quite unnecessary you should. It is easy for 
you to disprove what I have asserted, if it be 
not true ; but you know well that you cannot. . 
How can you be so utterly unfeeling as wan- 
tonly to inflict the deepest wound that can be 
given to the affections of an injured wife ? Do 
you never imagine to yourself her wretchedness, 
or that of her children, whose natural protector 
you have seduced from them? Do you never 
think you hear their curses ?" 

" I know no biisiness you have to lecture me 
in this manner ; and I will not be talked to by 
you," she replied. 

" Margaret," I answered, " I speak from the 
most heartfelt and sincere desire of serving you. 
I entreat you by our early intimacy, when we 
were children together, happy and innocent — ^by 
the mutual affection of our youth, which was 
then untarnished by guilt or remorse — ^by the 
love you once felt for your departed mother, 
whose idol you were, and whose spirit may be 
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hovering near you at this moment — ^by every- 
thing that was ever dear to you in those happy 
days of pure and tranquil innocence — ^by the 
remembrance of your brother — ^by every conside- 
ration of shame — but, above all, by the dread of 
that * inevitable hour,' the hour of death, and 
by the appalling doom of everlasting condemna- 
tion — I beseech, I implore you to repent before 
it is too late." 

" It is becoming in you, certainly," she said, 
with a sneer, " to preach to me. You, for whom 
I gave up the affections of a kind, generous, 
and good-tempered husband — ^you, for whom I 
forsook a happy home, where every indulgence 
was mine — you, for whom I sacrificed reputation 
and the esteem of the world, and became its 
scorn — ^you, who after all this slighted, disliked, 
hated me — at least you should be silent. What 
right have you to mention my mother ? Do you 
not think she would have hated you for your 
conduct to me ? How dare you name my bro- 
ther, who always loved me, and whom you have 
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driven from S ? But for you, I should now 

be living with Mr. Osborne, instead of that ugly 

impudent b Kitty. I hate such canting 

affectation of moraUty." 

« Margaret," I answered, with some irrita- 
tion, " I do not seek to extenuate my conduct ; 
I have long felt, and bitterly too, that remorse 
which foUows consciousness of guilt ; but neither 
can you by heaping reproaches upon me, dimi- 
nish your own responsibihty in the past, nor 
palliate, in the sHghtest degree, your obstinate 
perseverance in your present vicious course of 
life. What other atonement could I have made, 
than that which I offered ? — ^marriage, which in 
the eyes of the world, was the most complete 
reparation that could have been given in such 
imhappy circumstances. I did not mention the 
names of your mother, nor of your brother, 
with the intention of exciting angry or reproach- 

• 

fill feelings; but with the hope, that the r^ 
collection of them might call up other and far 
better feelings. Why, then, taimt me with what 
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is past^ and cannot be recalled? Life is yet 
spared to usr^penitence is yet in onr power. 
What is the prospect before you ? — a life of in- 
famy, the evils of which I need not enumerate, 
for you have experienced them; a death with- 
out a friend to close your eyes ; without a single 
consoling reflection drawn from the past, but 
embittered by anguish, remorse, and apprehen- 
sion of an awfrd ftiturity. T am anxious, deeply 
anxious to deliver you from such a life, from 
such a death. — You must leave E " 

^^ And what if I object to leave R ?" she 

said, warmly. 

"Then," I replied, "I must withdraw the 
allowance, whatever sorrow I may feel ; I have 
no alternative in that respect, but I trust you 
will not compel me to do so." 

" This, then," she said, with increasing pas- 
sion, " is the meaning of your fine talking ; this 
is the secret of your pretended anxiety for me — 
you wish to save the money." 

^^ That is false," I replied, with irritation ; " it 



i 
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shall be continued on the same condition upon 
which it was origiually granted — ^that you live a 
virtuous life ; but in the first place, you must 
leave R ." 

" No," she said, in a violent rage, " I will 
not; nor will I be dictated to by you, or any 
one." 

" Mistaken, unhappy woman," I said, in a 
tone as calm as my excitement would permit; 
" this is our last interview, but you shall have 
my prayers : may the Almighty soften your 
heart to repentance — farewell." 

In the midst of a storm of reproaches and 
abuse, during which her countenance, once so 
beautiful, was distorted with rage to such a de- 
gree that I could not have believed it possible 
to have assumed so diaboHcal an expression, I left 
the room. I was surprised at discovering, just 
outside the room door, a smartly dressed youth, 
a mere stripling, who had evidently been lis- 
tening. I pushed by him rather hastily, for I 
was in no gentle mood ; he swore at me, and 
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seemed vastly inclined to quarrel. ^^ Who are 
you?" he said, *^youd — d sneaking cowardly 
blackguard." I flung him from me without 
speaking, and rushed into the street. 

It was evident from the appearance of this 
sprig of impertinence, this boy gallant, that he 
was another of her friends, as she chose to call 
them, and I had no doubt they were not few^ 
in fact, she was living in as profligate a manner 
in reality as when she was in London, with this 
exception, that her external circumstances were 
so far improved as to place her above the neces- 
sity of indiscriminate debauchery — ^yes, neces- 
sity — ^for there was such a determined propensity 
to vice in the character of this Messalina, such 
an unaccoimtable depravation of principle, that 
I could almost have believed some resistless fate, 
some powerftd demon urged her to perdition. 

But so powerful is the operation of habit upon 
the conscience, that there is hardly a vice under 
the sun that may not be committed or perse- 
vered in, till, by repetition or indulgence, we 
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become almost entirely unconscious of guilt. 
And as in the world, by constantly or frequently 
associating with those whose personal defects or 
peculiarities rendered them at first disagreeable 
to us, we become reconciled, and sometimes so 
much accustomed to them, that parting pro- 
duces regret; so in the moral world, custom 
wears off the deformity of vice ; and the longer 
and more familiar our intimacy with it, the more 
painfrd and difficult is the separation. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

** He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i' the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon." 

Milton. 

The day after my interview with this unhappy 
woman^ I set out on my return to London; and 
on my arrival at home, I was rather surprised to 
learn that Mr. Fortescue had called two days 
previously, a thing that had never occurred be- 
fore, as no intimacy subsisted between us, and 
we never met, but by accident ; but I was far 
more surprised, and mdeed shocked, to find a 
letter from John Hunter, of whose fete we had 
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been so long in ignorance. It was dated from 
Hereford — ^he expressed an anxious desire to 
see me once more before he left the country — 
he was sentenced to transportation for life ; but 
he felt himself hourly sinking under a mortal 
disease, which he knew would put an end to his 
life in a shorty time. He earnestly begged me 
not to inform his sisters of his writing, or even 
of his existence ; and in affecting language, im- 
plored me to lose no time in coming to him. 
How fiilly had the foreboding of his kind father 
been verified, and how merciftd was that dispen- 
sation which had removed him from witnessing 
the ftdfilment. With as little delay as possible, 
I repaired to Hereford, and immediately went to 
the prison ; but imagine my surprise, on enter- 
ing his cell, when in the son of the good, the 
benevolent Mr. Hunter, I recognised the bur- 
glar who had broken into my house at High- 
gate, and whose features had so much perplexed 
me. I was mute with astonishment — it was the 
middle of the day, and he had not long risen 
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from bed — a faint flush spread over his 'poor 
pallid cheeks^ as he said^ in a hollow voice^ ^^ I 
knew, sir, you would come, and I am thankful 
for your kindness ; but I do not deserve it." I 
expressed my regret at finding him in such a 
place. 

*^ It is a place," he said, *^in which I have 
long expected to be, and I am not here before 
my time." I looked at the unhappy youth as 
he spoke : — ^his thin and emaciated countenance 
— ^his sunken and restless eyes — ^his hair, which 
when he was a boy, had been the colour of 
Mary's, but which was now entirely grey — his 
form attenuated almost to a shadow — gave strik- 
ing and melancholy proofs that his career, 
though short, had been a harassing and anxious 
one. The general expression of his counte- 
nance was unlike that of his father or his 
sisters ; but there was a slight resemblance in 
some of the features ; and an occasional glance, 
or cast of countenance, strongly recalled Mrs. 
Fortescue to my mind. His debility was so 
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greats that he was only able to sit up for an 
hour in the middle of the day ; in fact it was 
evident that his hours were numbered — ^his 
story was given with difficulty, and with many 
interruptions. 

" You were abroad, sir," he said, " when my 
&ther took me from school, and placed me in 
the counting house. I am now sensible of the 
persevering endeavours of the Rev. Mr. Wallis, 
who had me under his tuition, to instil into my 
mind the principles of morality and religion, 
and to inspire me with at least a desire to obtain 
knowledge— his own example amply enforced 
his precepts, but all was in vain. I had no 
wish to excel in learning ; and with respect to 
morality or religion, his observations never went 
beyond my ear. As severity formed no part of 
his system, and as I was insensible to kindness, 
and incapable of emulation, it was only to be 
expected that I should bring home a very mo- 
derate degree of knowledge, which was the 
case; and what was worse, I returned to my 
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&ther's house with a disposition caUous to yir- 
tuous impressions. At that time^ there was a 
servant girl living at my fether's, whom I then 
thought pretty; she had the appearance of 
modesty^ but it was only the appearance^ for she 
was impudent and artfiil — she made advances to 
me, which, I confess, I was not slow in meeting, 
and an intunacy was established between us, 
which lasted some time before it was found out ; 
an accident, however, discovered it, and she was 
immediately discharged, while I escaped with 
only a mild admonition : she took a lodging in 
the neighbourhood, where I continued to visit 
her by stealth. 

^^ I was soon made acquainted with her brother, 
Davis, a mean cowardly villain ; and by him I 
was taken to a low public house, near Smith- 
field, where I found a number of fellows, who, 
though dressed (at least some of them) as gen- 
tlemen, were thorough blackguards. Of course, 
it was soon known who I was ; and as I always 
squandered money among them, I soon became 
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a prime favourite ; in this society, or at Fanny's 
lodgings, my evenings were generally spent; 
and in a surprisingly short time, I became 
almost as hardened, and as experienced in wick- 
edness, as the worst of them. Questions were 
seldom asked at home as to how or where I 
passed the time ; and if they were asked, I was 
always provided with some lie or other, ready 
cut and dried for the occasion ; and it was be- 
lieved that I often went to the theatre, for 
which I pretended a great fondness, although I 
had no taste or enjojonent whatever for plays, 
or indeed for anything but the company of the 
wretches by whom I was courted. I soon dis- 
covered that my allowance of money, though 
liberal, was not sufficient to supply the demands 
of Fanny's extravagance, and my own irresis- 
tible inclinations to spend, and appear of con- 
sequence in the eyes of my associates. Davis 
and his sister soon knew this, and they suggested 
(but with shame I confess the idea had occurred 
to me before they mentioned it,) the plan of rob- 
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bing my father. After a litde practice, I found 
I could pick a lock as well as Davis himself, and 
I put my skill in practice, by taking at various 
times small sums of money £rom my father, and 
now and theli from my sisters, without, I believe, 
their suspecting me. After the first time, I 
scarcely felt any apprehension whatever; and 
made bold by success, I determined to do some- 
thing on a larger scale. By constantly trying, 
I found that I could make a very good imitation 
of my fether's handwriting ; and I one day tore 
a cheque out of his cheque-book, and signed 
it, having first filled it up for four hundred 
pounds. With my usual confident manner I 
presented it at the banking-house for payment ; 
notwithstanding my hardened disposition, how^ 
ever, I was not quite easy when the clerk, after 
looking at the signature, said to me, " This ra- 
ther differs from your father's signature, and 
we would not pay it to a stranger." I merely 
said it was all right, and the money was paid. 
I exulted and gloried in my success as much as 
if it had been a good action; and though I 

M 
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knew a discovery must be made in a few days, 
I did not care^ as I was aware that punishment 
would not follow detection. After this, we — I 
mean the woman and myself — went some miles 
from London, and I never again went to my 
former place of resort, or associated with any of 
my old companions, except Davis ; but I soon 
found other associates of the same description. 
As I was compelled to supply Davis with money, 
as well as his sister — ^for I knew enough of him 
to believe that he would not hesitate one mo- 
ment to let my father know where I was if I 
did not — the money went very fast, till at last it 
sunk so low, that it was necessary something 
should be done. I was resolved not to return to 
my father's, though I knew by the advertise- 
ments that I should be welcomed ; and I went 
down some miles into Essex, and stole a horse. 
I was not cautious enough, and was taken, and 
committed for trial — in these circumstances, 
having no money, and my mind not being made 
up to cross the water, I wrote to Mary from the 
gaol-:— the rest you know. I went home, but 
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neither the tears nor the prayers of my father or 
sister^ produced any feelings of sorrow in me ; I 
was perfectly nimioyed — my heart was as hard 
as Pharaoh's. After a short time^ during which 
I kept up a correspondence with Fanny, I ab- 
sconded a second time, having first robbed my 
&dxer and Mary. I joined Davis and his sister ; 
and as I brought but little money, for which 
they both abused me, I soon had recourse to 
evil practices, and became a regular house- 
breaker, and we committed many robberies in 
London and its neighbourhood with impunity. 
My associates generally were Davis and a man 
named Jones, one of the most cool, deliberate 
ruffians I have ever known. Davis, who usually 
planned our robberies, and whose information 
was almost always correct, had ascertained, that 
a funily of the name of Morris was out of town 
for a few days, and that their house, which was 
at FimliccT, was inhabited by two of the servants, 
who were left in charge of it, a middle aged 
woman and a groom. With the man Davis 
had scraped acquaintance, and he undertook to 

m2 
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make him intoxicated in the evenings to such a 
degree, that he should be incapable of making 
any resistance to us. This was done, and Jones, 
Davis, and myself, succeeded in getting into the 
house soon after midnight. The man, who was 
in a stupid sleep, we secured ; and the woman, 
half dead with terror, at seeing us in her bed- 
room, was desired in a brutal manner by Jones 
to show us where the plate was kept. She pro- 
tested her ignorance of any being in the house, 
and her belief that it had been removed a week 
before. We ransacked the house from top to 
bottom, without finding the booty we expected, 
and which Davis was confident was on the pre- 
mises." 

# 

He here stopped involuntarily, as it seemed ; 
a shudder passed over him, as he lay half re- 
clined on the bed ; his face became almost spec- 
tral. I pressed him, as I had done before, to 
defer concluding his narrative ; in it low tone 
he asked me to pour out some medicine for him, 
and as he held out his hand to take it, I was 
struck with its unearthly whiteness, and talon- 
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like appearance ; after swallowing his medicine^ 
and wiping his clammy brow, he resumed : — 

" It is the remembrance of that dreadful 
night of murder, which overcomes me, sir ; and 
though I soon afterwards ceased to think about 
it, yet, now that my last hour approaches, the 
scene rises before me as £resh as if it had hap- 
pened only yesterday. Davis's information was 
not correct; the femily was gone out of town, 
but for several weeks, instead of a few days; and 
they had either taken their plate with them, or 
it was lodged in some place of security. 

** After our fruitless search, we returned to the 
poor trembling woman, whom we had gagged 
and secured. Jones, furious with disappoint- 
ment, and muttering bitter curses, struck her on 
the head with an iron crow ; she fell imme- 
diately, without a groan — her scull was frac- 
tured. Davis then proposed to do for the man, 
and the other villain was readv ; but I swore it 
should not be, and they reluctantly followed me 
out of the house, cursing me for my interference. 
Jones separated from us immediately ; he knew 
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better than to trust himself with Davis, one 
hour after what had tak^n place. Large re- 
wards were offered, and a pretty accurate de- 
scription was given of Davis, as the man who 
had m^de the groom drunk, and a diligent 
search was made for him ; his sister had some 
time before been kept out of the way, and no 
clue was ever foimd to lead to our detection. 
We skulked in various parts of the country for 
a very long time, and Jones, I believe, succeeded 
in getting out of the country. From that time, 
Davis always had a dread and hatred of me, for 
having prevented the murder of the groom, and 
thereby made his chance of detection more pro* 
bable ; but he concealed his hatred as well as 
he could, though it would now and then break 
out in abuse.'* 

He now seemed so much exhausted, that I 
insisted upon his discontinuing his story till the 
following day, or at least till the evening ; this 
he consented to do, and after promising to see 
him again in the course of the day, I left him. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

** Now once again the gloomy scene explore. 
Less gloomy now — the bitter hour is o'er." 

Cbabbe. 

In the evening I again saw him. He seemed 
somewhat refreshed by the little sleep he had 
had ; but a hectic colour was on his cheeky and 
his eyes had a feyerish brilliancy. He resumed 
his narrative : — 

" I pass over the account of our robberies ia 
the country — we were not idle, and were fortu- 
nate in escaping detection ; but murder was not 
again added to our crimes. I now come to some- 
thing in which you were interested. So long a 
time had passed since the murder of the poor 
woman, that we thought we might venture 
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nearer London; and we accordingly took up 
our quarters in the neighbourhood of Hamp- 
stead. Davis went out but Kttle in the day 
time^ and altered his appearance as much as he 
could, by letting his whiskers grow ; and while 
in the country he had had a cut on the face, in 
a quarrel with a woman, and the scar very much 
disfigured him. One morning I met you, sir, 
at Highgate. I knew you instantly ; for my dan- 
gerous trade had made me quick at recognizing. 
You did not see me — I followed you to your 
house. The next day I met you again — ^you 
had only seen me as a boy, and I was now a 
man ; and, besides, I knew that care and intem- 
perance had greatly altered me. I was therefore 
not at all afraid of your recollecting me. I 
planned the robbery of your house. Davis 
went to work — got into conversation with your 
boy, and learned all the particulars we wished 
to know, — among other things that the boy's 
father was ill in the coimtry. Davis, at my 
instigation, persuaded the boy to ask you to 
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let him go to see his &ther for two or three 
days. You gave him leaye^ and we fixed on 
the next evening for the attempt. Our accom* 
pUce was a man whom we had known for some 
tune^ but only by the name of Black Will ; his 
real name I never knew^ but he was as daring a 
ruffian as Jones. The appointed hour arrived, 
and he did not come, and we began to think it 
must be deferred ; however, more than an hour 
afterwards he came — something had detained 
him. After a. little mutual swearing we set to 
work, and got into your house without much 
difficulty. Black Will proposed to go at once 
to your bed-room and secure you ; but to this I 
objected* We proceeded to a front parlour, and 
were very busy, when suddenly, in the dead 
silence of the night, the clock struck two. 
Davis was startled, and let a chisel fall from his 
hands. Black Will, in a loud whisper, swore at 
his carelessness ; and I every moment expected 
you would be roused. At first I thought of 
taking the lantern, and going up stairs to see 

M 5 
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that all was quiet ; however, I did not — ^but I 
listened in the hall for several minutes, and as I 
tx)uld not hear the slightest movement, supposed 
that all was safe. We had opened a writing-desk 
that stood in the room, and were rummaging its 
contents, when suddenly a window was thrown 
up in one of the upstairs rooms, and immediately 
we heard the report of a gun. It was now every 
one for .himself ; and in the bustle a table was 
thrown down, and how I escaped a broken leg I 
hardly know, for it grazed my shin. We pushed 
along through the hall, swearing at each other 
till we got into the garden, when another g^n 
was fired, and Davis swore he heard the ball 
whistle dose by his head as it passed him. This 
made us run at the top of our speed, tiU we got 
at the outside of the garden wall, where we 
separated, more irritated at being disappointed 
in our booty, than glad at our escape without 
being hurt It was a most providential thing 
that you heard us, for we had resolved not to 
leave the house without money; and had you 
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been a few minutes later in giving an alarm^ we 
should^ to a certainty^ have broken into your 
room^ for we did not find anything in the shape 
of money in the writing-desk ; and Black Will 
was such a desperately hardened character^ and 
Dayis had been in such a diabolical temper all 
the evenings that you would have suffered from 
their brutal violence^ even if your life had not 
been sacrificed; nor would my remonstrances 
have prevailed upon them^ for Davis had never 
forgiven my former interference ; while resist- 
ance> on your part, would have been followed by 
certain death. I thank God I was saved from 
that crime : it was to beg your forgiveness for 
the aittempt which might have been so fatal to 
you, that I was so anxious to see you before I 
died." 

He shed tears, and was deeply affected. With 
feelings of sincere commiseration, I assured him 
of my entire and utter forgiveness ; and as his 
bug, thin, white fingers, squeezed my hand, his 
hollow humid eyes beamed with thankfulness^ 
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After a pause of some minutes^ he went 
on : — 

" A&jer this I continued the same course of 
Ufe^ robbing sometimes with Davis and some- 
times without him^ till we came to this neighbour- 
hood a few weeks since. We got information 
which induced us to break into a house in this 
town, where we succeeded in getting a consi- 
derable booty. A few days afterwards Fanny 
and I quarrelled, a thing by no means uncommon, 
as my temper was naturally violent, and hers 
was much the same. She made use of very 
gross language, which irritated me to such a de- 
gree, that, for jthe first time in my life, I struck 
her. Her face became white with rage, but she 
said not a word; however, she took effectual 
means of being revenged ; for in concert with 
her brother, who retained the old grudge against 
me, she contrived to give such information as 
led to my apprehension and conviction, while 
Davis was not to be found, and we had no ac- 
complice in this business. I had for two years 
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been in an ill state of health ; anxiety and vice 
had impaired my constitution so much, that she 
was well aware I could not live long. At first I 
was furious that this woman^ who had first 
seduced me into crime, should at last betray me; 
but it was all for good. Since I have been here, 
my thoughts have often dwelt upon the events 
of my life, and I can hardly believe I could have 
been so infatuated as to persevere in such a life 
after the risks I had rim of being taken ; but so 
it was. I believe the very danger had charms 
for me ; and such is the force of habit, that I 
continued to live with this woman, though I had 
been aware, almost from the beginning of our 
connexion, that she had been a girl of the town 
before she came to my father's. Of my father's 
death I did not hear till long after it took place, 
as we were then at a considerable distance from 
London, on account of the poor woman's murder. 
It gave me some unpleasant feelings at first, but 
I drowned them in drinking ; and I fear nothing 
less than the situation in which I am now placed 
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would hare turned my thonglitB in the rigbt 
channeL For such was the natural hardness of 
my hearty that I never recollect shedding a tear, 
on any occasion in my life, till I came here ; but 
since I have been in porison, the chsq;>lain, whose 
Toice] is so like what my fsither's was that I some- 
times think I hear him^ has been most kind and 
constant in his attention to me ; and his exhor- 
tations have opened my eyes to the enormity of 
my guilt ; and I grieve every hour of the day for 
my unnatural conduct to my fBiXhet, who was 
always indulgent^ and to my sister, who loved me 
with a sister's fondness. May God, in his mercy, 
forgive me for the ingratitude and widkedness of 
which I have been guilty." As he concluded, 
he clasped his hands fervently together, and 
turned his eyes upwards in silent pirayer. 

At his request I then related the particulars 
already detailed, the declining. health and death 
of his fsither, and his forgiveness of him ; but he 
was so deeply moved, that I was compelled to 
soften and abridge my story ; for in his sinking 
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State I feared it would be too mach for him. 
" And did he forgive me, sir ?" he said. " Oh ! 
wretch that I was to break his heart." He wept 
Uke a child« *' My sisters, too, my land Mary. 
I seem only now to know what I have lost. Oh ! 
that I coidd recal the past. I had a life of honour 
and happiness be£Dre me — I chose a Ufe of crime 
and misery." After a pause, he said, ^^ And now, 
rir, wiU you add to your kindness, by promisbg 
that you will not leave Hereford till I am gone ? 
It will only be a few hours." I promised — and 
conversed with him a few minutes longer, till he 
became tranquil, and seemed disposed to sleep. 
For two days he continued sinking, but free 
from pain. I sat wi^h him a considerable portion 
of the time : his thoughts were bent onwards, 
beyond that untimely grave which was opening 
to receive him. Every religious consolation, 
adapted to his melancholy situation, was admi- 
nistered by the venerable white-haired chaplain ; 
and in that voice whose tone did (for it was not 
imagination) strongly resemble that one he had 
so often heard in childhood. 
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On the moming of the third day he was fast 
sinkings and there was a greater degree of 
solemnity in his countenance and manner. In a 
low distmct voice, he said, '* I have seen my 
father, it was no dream — ^he called me; it was in 
the grey light of the moming, and I had been 
awake some time — he stood at the side of my 
bed — ^he smiled upon ine, and called me by my 
name, but I could not speak. I shall go to him 
— ^blessed be God." His pallid face was illu- 
mined with a smile of hope : he continued pray- 
ing and dozing at short intervals, and now and 
then apostrophising his father, till the afternoon, 
when he awoke for the last time on earth. I 
was standing on one side of the bed ; he looked 
at me, and weakly pressed my hand : the chap- 
lain knelt on the other side, and began to pray ; 
and at the moment a beam of sunshine glanced 
through thq grated window, and fell on his sil- 
vered patriarchal head. X looked at the dying 
youth : his eyes were closed, but his lips moved. 
I stooped — sprayer was upon them, as with a 
faint struggle his soul passed from him. 
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As I looked at his features, which seemed to 
me more like his eldest sister's than they were 
before, and as I remembered that the corpse of 
a convicted felon lay before me, I again thought 
that it was Heaven's mercy which had called the 
father before the son. " Few and evil " were his 
days ; yet there was consolation in the reflection, 
that instead of being cut oflF abruptly in his career, 
as he might have been, he lived to be sensible of, 
and to deplore, his criminal conduct ; and that 
if he died in a gaol, and without one of his 
family to close his eyes, yet that devotion and 
repentance soothed and spoke peace in his dying 
hours ; for himself individually, and for his sis- 
ters, I could not regard it in any other light than 
as a happy and satisfactory termination to an ill- 
spent life. 

I had left the gaol, and had got into the street, 
when all at once the church bells struck up a 
merry noisy peal, and I saw the street thronged 
with people. There had been an election for 
some parish officer or other, and the successftd 
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party was in high glee ; and music was being 
played under the very walls of the gaol. Deaths 
after all, and in any circumstances, is stiU death; 
and although from their conversation and con- 
duct it certainly does seem as if 



ti 



All men think all men mortal bat tfaemaelTes ;** 



yet even the most worldly or careless cannot, I 
think, witness the struggle between life and death, 
or look upon the corpse frbm which life has just 
departed, without a feeling, a humiliating reflec- 
tion, that 

** To this complexion they must come at last." 

And it was so with me ; I felt grief in hardly any 
degree at what I had witnessed ; but the transi- 
tion from the gloom and stiillness of the chamber 
of death to the glare and merriment without, 
was too. abrupt to be otherwise than discordant 
to my feelings. I immediately wrote to Mr. 
Templeton, apprizing him of all that had hap- 
pened ; (I had promised the poor youth I would 
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do SO ;) he came down to me^ and we followed 
and saw consigned to the grave all that remained 
of the misguided and ill-fated John Hunter. 
His death was communicated to his sisters ; but 
other cares and other affections now intervened 
to withdraw their thoughts from dwelling long 
upon his melancholy fate. Mrs. Fortescue had 
lost her afflicted child^ but she had still two pets ; 
and Mary had not long since presented her hus- 
band with another boy. 

** Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon/' 

for there was comfort in knowing that he died 
repentant ; and Mary's gentle heart overflowed 
with grateful kindness to me^ as havings by my 
presence^ contributed^ in some measure^ to alle- 
viate the bitterness of dying among strangers^ 
and in a gaol. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

*' Are not thy transgressions great and numberless ^ 
Do they not cover thee like rising floods. 
And press thee like a weight of .waters down V* 

Rows. 

About twelvemonths after my final interview 
with Margaret, I received information, which 
was interesting to me in the highest degree ; and 
as I obtained it from more than one source, and 
at intervals, I shall put it in a succinct and 
regular form, 

Mr. Thompson was attacked by a dangerous 
fever after I left R , which assumed so alarm- 
ing an appearance that he was given over ; it, 
however, took a favourable turn, and after a 
confinement of many weeks to his bed, during 
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whicli he was attended by his wife with anxious 
solicitude, he recovered. By the event it would 
seem that the brandished dart of death had 
alarmed his conscience; for immediately after 
his recovery he wrote to Margaret, enclosing 
money, but at the same time disclaiming all in- 
tention of renewing his intimacy with her. The 
firmness of his resolution was never put to the 
test ; for about the same time a youth (and from 
the description, I have no doubt he was the 
juvenile champion I had encountered) was de- 
tected in a course of embezzlement, which he 
had long pursued. Infatuated by his passion for 
Margaret, he had adopted this plan of gratifying 
her vanity and extravagance : his master, a 
wealthy tradesman, but in whom wealth had not 
dried up the milk of human kindness, was averse 
from prosecuting ; and the boy's father, who was 
Uving, in the evening of life, on the little pro- 
perty which years of honest industry and fruga- 
lity^ had produced, was only too happy to save 
his only child from condign punishment, by 
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parting with almost all he had. The matter was 
arranged^ and the boy sent to sea, and poverty 
waited upon old age. 

Margaret's reputation-was in sufficiently ^^ bad 
odour" before, ^md this circumstance, which 

soon become known at It , gave it the " coup 

de grace ;" and she foimd it expedient to remove 
expeditiously and privately. Her next abode 

was at L , a village on the sea coast, about 

fifty miles from E ; and here she had been 

only a few days, when one evening, walking on 
the beach, she heard approaching footsteps, and 

turning abrupdy round, saw ^her brother. 

Her agitation was excessive ; she trembled, and 
would have fallen. He was affected, and held 
her till her agitation subsided, and till a copious 
flood of tears, the first she had shed for many 
years, relieved her, and proved that the heart, so 
long obdurate, was at last touched ; that those 
better feelings, which had been dormant so long 
that they appeared not to exist, were at last 
awakened and called into life. She wrote to me, 
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giving an account of this meeting. Her let- 
ter was very long, and written at intervals, 
and under feelings of extreme depression; it 
breathed throughout a spirit almost despairing ; 
it told of a heart broken with an abject sense of 
hmniliation. — 

'^ My spirits sink to that degree, that I can 
hardly bear existence — ^I loathe myself — I must 
have been — surely — I must have been in a 
state of mental delusion. Alas ! I gloried in 
conscious and shameless infamy — ^you raised me 
from it. Still, still, I sunk in deeper crime — 

can there be mercy for me ? 1 have had 

an iUness — ^I have been light-headed for some 
days — this dear Charles, brother I dare not 
call him — a polluted thing like me, to call him 
brother — ^has been most kind — ^his wife, too — 
good — angelic woman — ^his little boy comes to 

me. My paper is blotted, but I cannot help 

it — they will gush from my eyes, when I think of 
my — of Charles — ^may he be rewarded — ^I pray 
for them — ^pray, do I say? a wretched thing 
like me — sprayer is not for me ! 
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" Charles has given me my mother's bible 
there is her favourite prayer in it, written in her 
own handwriting — I try to read it, but tears 
blind me every time I open the book. — I strive 
to pray — ^to look forward, but my mind shrinks 
with apprehension. Edward Douglas, do you 
think I can ever be forgiven ? 

" Revenge, too, I must be revenged on Mr. 
Fortescue ! — I, a scorn, an outcast — and I tor- 
mented him with abusive and wicked anony- 

mous letters, even after I came to R y wretch 

that I am." 

From other parts of her letter I learned that 
Charles was much thinner in person, and had 
lost his volatile spirits; and their meeting, al- 
though apparently so singular, was very natu- 
rally explained. When Charles and his sister 
were about ten or eleven years old, they accom- 
panied their mother on a visit to her aunt, an 
old lady of the name of Macdonald, who re- 
sided in a very pretty cottage at R , and they 

were there some weeks. I well remembered 
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the delight with which the children always spoke 
of this visit. Mrs. Macdonald, although too 
infirm to move much about, seemed to have pos- 
sessed the faculty of attaching children to her ; 
for they always spoke of her with fondness, only 
second to that which they felt for their mother ; 
and their grief for her death, which happened 
two or three years afterwards, was in proportion. 
Her property, which was not much, reverted to 
her husband's family. 

When I proposed to Margaret to quit London, 

the first place that occurred to her was R . 

So often does memory cling tenaciously, even in 
the most degraded circumstances of life, to scenes 
connected with the innocent enjoyments of child- 
hood. While living at R -, she had frequently 

heard the village of L praised for its romantic 

beauty, as well as the salubrity of the air; indeed 
it had often been the theme of Mrs. Macdonald's 
commendation in bygone days ; and accordingly, 
when compelled, by the odium she had incurred, 
to leave R , she repaired to L . 

N 
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Charles, after having passed some time in 
London, restless and imhappy, undetermined 
what to do, or where to go, at last, impelled 
by recollections similar to those which actuated 

his sister, also repaired to R . It was here 

that he became acquainted with an amiable girl^ 
a few years younger than himself; and the ac- 
quaintance terminated in marriage. The health 
of his wife being delicate, sea bathing was pre- 
scribed to her, and they went to L , with the 

ii^tention of remaining only a few weeks. The 
air, however, and the bathing, proved so bene- 
ficial to her, and Charles was so captivated with 
the place, that they protracted their stay consi- 
derably beyond the period they had originally 
intended. In the meantime, in consequence of 

the death of its proprietor, an estate at L 

was put up for sale. Charles became the pur- 
chaser, and they had resided there ever since, 
and it seemed, from Margaret's accoimt, in the 
possession of every sublunary felicity. 

" I look back with horror on my life. Was 
it possible that I— it is more like a shocking 
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dream than a reality. I feel so humbled in the 
presence of my brother's wife — ^my depression 
is dreadinl ; yet she is the gentlest, kindest of 
beings. My mind is calmer — I have wept 
almost incessantly. Charles has given me a small 
portrait of my mother— you remember it, the 
one that was most like her— it hung in her own 
room. Ah ! how distinctly I remember that 
happy home — these beloved features make my 
eyes fill with tears, as I think upon her fondness. 

" I have prayed — ^yes, I have prayed — ^my 
mother's prayer, too — ^my spirits are very low, 
but composed ; they tell me He will have mercy — 
He will abundantly pardon. I walk on the beach 
at sunset, the only hour of the day at which I 
come out. The beautifiil solitude, whose stillness 
is only broken by the gentle dashing of the waves, 
calms and soothes my mind. Can it be possible 
that such a degraded wretch as myself is per- 
mitted to enjoy such heavenly tranquillity? 
Great, good, merciful Almighty !" 

The remainder of her letter was written ii a 
firmer hand, and apparently after a long interval. 

n2 
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*^ I write to you, because I am sensible that 
it will give you consolation to know that I abhor 
my past crimes, that I am sincerely penitent, 
and that my mind is tranquil. Comfort, yes, 
even comfort is mine. I live in seclusion, which 
is only interrupted by my kind brother, who 
will see me, and his family. His little cherub 
is often my companion. My time is passed in 
reading the Book, in prayer, and in an occa- 
sional walk in the evening, to look at the beau- 
tiful sun sinking to rest — solemnly, peacefully, j 

" These will be the last lines you wiU receive 
from me — ^this will be the last time you will 
hear of me. By the love of our childhood, in 
which there was no crime, I beseech you to 
remember the Magdalen in your prayers. Ed- 
ward Douglas, pray for me. May you be happy 
now, and etemally-^farewell I" 

It was affecting to see her abject humility, 
her prostration of spirit, under the awakened 
consciousness of guilt ; but it was balm to my 
heart, to think that, ia all human probability, 
her days would glide to a peacefrd end in repent- 
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ance and txanquillity. She spoke of her brother 
and his wife in other parts of her letter, but 
always in the same terms. Charles appeared to 
be completely metamorphosed, fix)m the care- 
less, lively, jovial bachelor, to the considerate, 
though tftd, affectionate husband ; while his 
soothing attention to Margaret showed the 
warm love of the brother equally with the mild 
benevolence of the Christian. Under other cir- 
cumstances, how I should have rejoiced to clasp 
the hand of this once loved companion of my 
boyhood, whom I now esteemed more highly 
than ever. Alas ! not the least painfiil conse- 
quence that guilt entails upon us, is the loss of 
our friends. 

I made enquiry at R after the poor old 

man who had made a beggar of himself to save 
his son, and I sent him a small remittance ; but 
I was pleased to learn that he had already re- 
ceived money from Charles ; and what was better 
still, that his son had returned from a short voy- 
age, and bade fair to be the prop and solace of 
his declining years. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

** He that with injury is grieved, 
And goes to hiw to be reliieYed, 
Is sillier than a sottish chouse, 
Who, when a thief has robbed his house, 
Applies himself to cunning men. 
To help him to his goods agen ; 
When all he can expect to gain. 
Is but to squander more in vain/' 

HUDIBRAS. 

I CONFESS that I write without method or 
arrangement, and that the style of my writing, 
as compared with numerous productions of the 
parturient press, is not above mediocrity. Per- 
haps I have not made as much of my materials 
as I ought to have done — on the other hand, I 
have endeavoured to avoid prolixity and tedious- 
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ness ; and if I have not described " faultless 
monsters," or extraordinary incidents, neither 
have I pretended to, or aimed at anything be- 
yond a simple detail of those events in which I 
was unfortunately interested; in short, a *^ round 
unvarnished tale," interspersed with such re- 
flections as seemed to me to grow naturally out 
of the subject. 

I might have said a great deal more about my 
honest friend Jackson. I might have drawn his 
picture at the head of his table, with his comely 
jolly dame (herself a gem), and his half-a-dozen 
saucy, rosy-cheeked, curly-pated urchins, imps 
of rude health, ruder spirits, most rude mis- 
chief ; with a host of retainers, in the shape of 
cousins, servant- wenches, and fuming-men, — a 
well-fed clan, of which he was the feudal chief. 
The dogs, too — I had almost forgotten them, 
which he never did — ^there they were, of all 
sizes, some indoors, some out, from the little 
tiny spaniel Flora, the pet of the youngest chub 
Polly, to the magnificent Hector, the largest 
Newfoundland dog I have seen — every degree 
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of sporting dogs included. There he sat, an 
absolute monarch, whose will was law, and 
whom the whole clan feared as much as they 
feared the little spaniel — ^he did not rule by fear. 
I regret now that I have not given a more par- 
ticular account of the sturdy yeoman ; I wish I 
had put his red waistcoat and redder face in the 
frontispiece ; but it is too late — I cannot get it — 
he has left off swearing, and is gone to a better 
world. Yes, he is dead; and old men and 
young men cried over his grave like girls, for 
they loved him ; and the dogs and the beggars 
whined, for his hand had fed them. 

I have hitherto made no mention of a circum- 
stance which, among other consequences, in- 
cluded the writing of these memoirs ; and which 
an experienced story writer would have set out 
with, instead of leaving it to this time of day ; 
and that is the reason I began this chapter with 
the deprecating confession of my want of 
method, and inexperience — anticipating and sta- 
ving off censure, by admitting the fault ; but 
something or other brought the good old fiurmer 
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into my mind^ (I believe I loved him almost as 
well as any of the clan, although I had not seen 
him for a long time,) and I could not resist 
speaking of him for the last time. 

A cousin of my father's, of the name of Came- 
ron, lived in a distant part of Wales ; he had been 
educated as a surgeon, and had been in practice 
many years ago ; but whether he was disgusted 
with the profession from some unknown cause, or 
whether he felt satisfied with the little money he 
had got, having vowed a vow against committing 
matrimony, with all its spendthrift consequences, 
so wickedly ruinous in the eyes of the saving man, 
this history does not say, — -I speak only of what 
I know — (I wish all my friends would do the 
same). Well, then, he was a bachelor, con- 
siderably older than my father, who was his 
only relation ; they had not met for some years, 
but a regular correspondence subsisted between 
them, for, as my father used to say, " I may 
never live to benefit by Cameron's death ; but 
you, Edward, may, and most probably will." 

These letters tickled my fancy amazingly, — 

N 5 
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only a few hundreds in legacies, the residue 
amounted to nine or ten thousand pounds. 

So far all was smooth, but now came the rub ; 
another will was produced, purporting to be ex- 
ecuted by the " one-cornered humourist," only 
a month before his death, in which I was not 
even named, his entire property being bequeath- 
ed to a woman (he hated women) who had hved 
with him for some years as housekeeper, (as 
something else, report said, but I don't trust to 
^ on dits") and to whom in the former will (my 
will if I could have my way) he had left the 
sum of one thousand pounds. This woman was 
low and artful, and she had a brother who pos- 
sessed the same qualifications, but in a far great- 
er degree; he was a pettifogging attorney, a 
crawling, creeping, cringing reptile ; sleek, silky, 
and smooth in speech and manner, " milk-faced 
and tiger-hearted" — (where have I seen these 
words?) whose unsqueamish conscience coul3. 
(like Esquimaux stomachs) digest every thing ; 
to whom 

" Oaths were words, and words were wind.'* 
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He had been concerned in many dirty-complex- 
ioned jobs, but his well varnished, impudence 
and plausible cunning had brought him through ; 
however, the honourable members of the pro- 
fession regarded him with dislike and suspicion. 
This man derived no personal benefit from the 
will ; and the only apparent interest he exhibited 
arose from the fraternal regard so amiable a dis- 
position must be supposed to entertain for his 
sister. The will was not drawn up by him, (he 
was too cunning for that,) but by another attor- 
ney, a man upon whom Providence had botin- 
tiftdly bestowed twelve children, as well as the 
rather superfluous incumbrance of poverty. His 
practice (I mean his legal practice) was not pro- 
ductive, at least in comparison with the " fruit- 
iul vine " his wife, who bore him sons and 
daughters with exuberant and unalloyed fertiUty. 
En passant, I often have remarked that these 
large families, unlike Glendower's spirits, ^* will 
come when you do-rit call for them ;" that is to 
say, when poverty comes in at the door, children 
fly in at the window— or somewhere else; and I 
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have long arrived at the conviction that poverty, 
iinfeehng she-wolf as she is — ^^ dura mater,"— 
often wantonly increases her natural ugliness, 
(which has already frightened thousands into 
despair and despondency, and lingering disease) 
by the inconsistent and wicked encouragement 
she gives (some deviKsh drug, no doubt) to the 
female propensity for being " in the straw." 
Whatever may be the cause, one thing is cer- 
tain — wherever poverty stalks through the land, 
children bear her train, and tread upon her 
heels in quick succession ; and this retinue seems 
likely to foUow her, till such time as that blind 
old foolish heathen Plutus, shall be compelled 
by universal execration to take her for better 
and for worse, and to make an honest woman of 
her, " a consummation devoutly to be wished;" 
or, until she shall be banished from the face of 
the earth, like a criminal as she is, with hunger, 
nakedness, and the rest of her desperate gang, 
to some of the penal settlements in that lower 
world, not named to ears poHte, where she shall 
receive the punishment due to her, for the 
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misery her ugly physiognomy and her intrud- 
ing impudence have inflicted upon the inhabit- 
ants of this terraqueous globe. 

This digression is not much, after all, out of 
the way; and making allowance for the tempta- 
tion to wander, it is nothing at all; for it is a 
subject upon which I could have been eloquent 
(or tedious) for several pages. 

I am far from insinuating that this attorney, 
I mean the man with the plurality of children, 
was equal in dishonesty to the other — ^he was 
but the tool of the master workman, and I really 
believe, that it was poverty only that made him 
so ready an instrument to his hands. He pro- 
duced a copy of instructions for the will, pur- 
porting to be in Mr. Cameron's handwriting, 
and which he swore he had received from Mr. 
Cameron himself, who was perfectly rational and 
sensible at the time. The other limb of the law 
deposed, that he had seen Mr. Cameron almost 
every day for some time, till within three or 
four days of his death ; that he always appeared 
to him as capable of making a will as he him- 
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self was^ and that soon afiter the execution of 
the will, Mr. Cameron, in conversation with him 
said, that he had no relations, and that he had 
left all that he had to Winny Evans, in recom- 
pense of her services. The third on the Ust of 
dramatis personae, was a herb doctor, who had 
attended in the capacity of medical adviser ; and 
who stated, that at the request of the deceased, 
he had been witness to his signature, and that 
the will was read over to Mr. Cameron, and un- 
derstood by him — that he (deceased) was eccen- 
tric in some of his opinions, but that he was a 
man of strong mind, and capable of managing 
his own affairs ; that he also had a mortal an- 
tipathy to the members of the medical pro- 
fession, not one of whom had ever been in the 
house, till he (this culler of simples) was sent 
for by Mrs. Winifred ; and after great difficulty, 
Mr. Cameron was prevailed upon to see him. 
That the deceased made use of abusive lan- 
guage to him at the first interview, but not after- 
wards — ^that his death was caused by natural 
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decay, and not by disease ; but that he possessed 
his mental faculties till the very last. 

A fourth witness, a barber in the town, was 

merely the echo, as far as his understanding 

went (which was no great distance), of what 

the others asserted ; he also witnessed the sig- 

• nature to the will. 

From what I have said, it will be apparent 
that we were at law on this momentous subject. 
I was so thoroughly persuaded that collusion 
had been practised, and there were such sus- 
picious circumstances connected with the trans- 
action, that acting by the advice of counsel, to 
whom I submitted the case, I was determined to 
do aU in my power to defeat their machinations. 

The individual in whose custody the original 
will was placed, deposed, that Mr. Cameron was 
singularly reserved and silent on the subject of 
his property — that he firmly believed no one 
but himself was aware of the existence of such 
a will — that he had called five or six times in 
the course of three months, previous to Mr. 
Cameron's death, but could never see him, the 
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answer being, that he was engaged, and could 
not be spoken with — or, that he was unwell, 
and did not choose to be disturbed — ^and in 
fact, he had not seen him for more than three 
months — ^he did not think the copy of instruc- 
tions was in Mr. Cameron's handwriting ; but 
would not swear it was not, as iUness might 
have made a difference, for different it cer- 
tainly was. 

I had two other witnesses, who deposed to 
the effect that he had not been seen out of his 
house for some months, and that they had called 
and received the same answers as in the former 
instance ; and they also believed the instructions 
for the will were not in his handwriting, which 
they had often had opportunities of seeing. To 
say the least, the reftisal to admit any one to see 
him was suspicious; and it was extraordinary, 
if there was no disease, that medicine should 
have been administered; and by Esculapius' 
own showing, some vile decoction had been 
swallowed by Mr. Cameron, when almost dying. 
To this it was answered, that he would not go 
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out of the house for some months previously to 
his deaths although they attempted to persuade 
him to do so ; neither would he be seen by any 
one, on which point he was most peremptory — 
seemingly resolved to live in entire seclusion. 
With respect to the medicine, it was alleged, 
that during his illness, he was incessantly call- 
ing for something or other, till the very last; 
that what was given, was simple in quality, and 
Uttle in quantity, and was administered in pre- 
ference to irritating him by refusal. 

After much learned argumentation in the 
Prerogative Court, the decision was unfavour- 
able to me ; but as I thought (and still think) 
there was forgery and perjury in the business, I 
resolved in carrying it into the Court of Chan- 
cery: this was perhaps an act of foolish ob- 
stinacy, but I could not endure the thought of 
being beaten by this precious confederacy. After 
some delay, a day was fixed for the hearing; and 
to my extreme vexation, the previous decision 
was confirmed, and I was condemned to pay the 
costs, which were very considerable. Irritated 
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at their successful knavery, I refused to obey 
the orders of the court, and was consequently 
committed to the Fleet Prison for contempt. 
This was the sequel to Mr. Camenon's will. 

It was after I had been here a few days, that 
I determined to write these memoirs (auto- 
biography I believe is the modem word); I knew 
I was not likely to be disturbed by visits from 
my relations, for the best of all possible reasons, 
for as respected the ties of consanguinity, the 
world was a blank to me ; and with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Templeton, .who often came, I had 
reason to suppose that the visits of my friends 
would be " few and far between." 

Among the inmates of this place, I have un- 
expectedly met with a person whom I knew 
eight years since — ^Mr. Phillips, whom I have 
mentioned before, as an admirer of Miss Hun- 
ter ; although a consummate coxcomb, he had 
been well educated, and at that time was in pos- 
session of a handsome fortune. The advantages 
which education has given him, he retains, 
even in the purlieus of a prison ; but of the 
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latter fax more useful acquirement, he has long 
since disembarassed himself in some South Ame- 
rican mining speculations. 

^ow strange ate the transformations one wit- 
nesses in life ! Phillips has now lost all his cox- 
combry — it seems to have made itself wings like 
his fortune, and he is the most slovenly, careless, 
thoughtless fellow imaginable — he has found a 
solace for disappointment, in drinking — and 
without much difficulty one might suppose, that 
he was afflicted with some disease analogous to 
hydrophobia (mitigated, it is true,) for he has an 
extreme antipathy to water ; but to water alone. 
To other liquids, his aversion diminishes in pro- 
portion as they possess the quality of strength 
in a greater or lesser degree; and when the 
cold aqueous element is freely corrected by spirits, 
his repugnance to swallow the beverage is so 
slight, as to be scarcely discernible ; while his su- 
preme delight is in an intimate intercourse with 
those pure, ardent, and familiar spirits, who are 
always at our elbow with their liquid fire, to 
warm our hearts, to soothe our woes, and to ele- 
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yate our ideas above this selfish^ sordid^ ill- 
natured^ dissatisfied^ spiteful world. Phillips 
drinks from morning till night, and sometimes 
from night till morning, but* yet he is seldom 
intoxicated; and most strange it is, that with 
all this, and in spite of his slovenly appear- 
ance, he still possesses something of the manner 
of the gendeman, and his conversation is en- 
tirely free from the obscenity, the coarseness, 
and the vulgarity so often concomitant with sot- 
tishness. What strange transformations ! — ^but 
I believe I said so before. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

** Can such things be, 
And overcome ns like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?" 

Macbeth. 

My spirit is fearftdly changed — my feelings 
are oppressed with awe and moumAiLiess. I 
look back with aversion at the flippant nonsense 
(for such it now seems) of the last chapter ; but 
when I wrote it my spirits were raised. The 
meeting of Margaret and her brother, her 
repentance and his kindness, had filled my mind 
with joy, which my imprisonment even (at least 
after a few days) did not materially diminish ; 
for although at first mortified at the residt of the 
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lawsuit, yet, I believe obstinacy supplied the 
place (as it often does) of some better principle, 
and imprisonment lost much of its irksomeness. 

The occurrence 1 am about to relate has made 
so deep an impression, that neither change of 
scene nor length of time will ever efface it from 
my mind, and my blood flows cold even at the 
recollection. 

One evening in July, I had been conversing 
with Mr. Elton, an intelligent man, who had not 
been long in prison. I returned to my own 
room, which was in the upper gallery, soon after 
ten o'clock. My fire was nearly out. The day 
had been sultry, but the night was transcendently 
beautiful : the moon was near the full, and 
poured a stream of silver light into the room. 
I walked to the window to enjoy the deUcious 
coolness of the air, which found its way even 
over the high and dingy walls by which the 
prison was surrounded. I stood for some time 
contemplating the placid queen of night, and the 
calm beauty of the heavens. My thoughts 
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reverted to the subject upon which we had been 
talking, and I threw myself on a chair, musing 
on the instability of human affairs. 

Mr. Elton had an only daughter, who was 
married. He was security for her husband to 
his employers for a considerable amount ; but as 
he had known him for several years previous to 
the marriage of his daughter, he was fully con- 
vinced of his integrity ; his salary was large, for 
his abilities made him valuable to his employers. 
He suddenly absconded, without giving his wife 
even the slightest intimation of it. Defalca- 
tions to a great extent were discovered, and his 
employers came upon his security. Poor Elton 
offered to pay them by instalments, and repre- 
sented to them that his inevitable ruin would be 
the consequence, if they exacted immediate 
payment of the bond. They were inexorable, 
as rich men often are ; everything was given up, 
his business could not be carried on, and he was 
ruined. The daughter, an interesting creature, 
who must have been beautiftd before sorrow fell 
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upon her, came every day, with two infant 
children, to see her father, and to put his room 
in order. Poor girl ! a struggUng life was before 
her, embittered by the reflection that he who 
ought to have loved and cherished her, was a 
vagabond, who had brought her father to a gaol, 
and left herself and her little ones exposed to 
the bleak and cutting winds of adversity. Ah ! 
these are troubles ; — ^but there is a Power that 
" tempers the wind to the shorn lamb." I sat, 
lost in thought, with my eyes fixed on the 
opposite wall of the room, when I was surprised 
at perceiving the moon's light suddenly dimmed. 
The sky had been perfectly cloudless a few mo- 
ments before, and I turned my eyes towards 
the window. Oh, horror ! — a shadowy form 
stood in the room. The coldness of ice shot 
through me — awe stricken, I gazed. Its fece 
was the face of Margaret ; but pale, moum&l, 
solemn. I sat powerless — I shook with terror, 
and cold perspiration burst from my pores — I 
could not withdraw my eyes, and for worlds I 
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could not have spoken — a dread, a solemn awe 
oppressed me. I know not how long it was 
there — it seemed to melt gradually away ; and 
the moon's light was undimmed as before. I 
covered my face with my hands, and strove to 
summon up courage ; but I did not dare to 
raise my eyes, till the solemn bell of St. Paul's 
pealed eleven, and I heard the deep voice of 
Bennett the watchman under the window. I 
then rushed into the gallery, which I paced 
with rapid strides, uttering incoherent ejacula- 
tions of prayer. It was long before the chilli- 
ness which pervaded my frame, forsook me ; 
but after a time I returned to my room, the door 
of which I had left open. I almost feared, to 
see the form again. I looked — ^it was not there. 
I fell on my knees and prayed ; and when day- 
light showed itself, I slept. 



o 2 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

** Ohl Yillain — yillain — smiling, damned villain!'' 

Hamlet. 

She was dead — of that I felt assured ; and 
her " erring spirit " had appeared to me, per- 
haps, to warn me of my own approaching disso- 
lution. Yes, she is dead — ^but such a death — 
oh, heaven ! 

I was unable to proceed with my story for 
some days — ^the horrid catastrophe was more 
than I could bear to think upon ; but I will now 
endeavour to bring my thoughts into coherence. 

Margaret continued to lead the secluded life 
she had adopted from the time of meeting with 
her brother ; and notwithstanding his remon- 
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strances, she could never be prevailed upon to 

quit the house till evening, nor would she see 

any one but Charles and his family. Her health 

declined fest, but she refused medicine. Her 

spirits were low at times; but her mind was 

cahn, and her time was almost entirely occupied 

in acts of private devotion. Her fiivourite walk 

was upon the beach, at a very retired part of the 

coast; and here she walked every evening, 

unless prevented by the weather. On that 

night — ^yes, that night ! she went out as usual ; 

and the night being so beautiful, no surprise was 

excited by her not returning for half an hour 

later than her usual time ; but when ten o'clock 

arrived, and she did not return, the woman of 

the house became alarmed, and a messenger was 

sent to Charles, whose house was distant two 

miles. He came immediately, with the sorrowed 

impression on his mind, that in some sudden 

attack of extreme despondency, she had found 

the load of existence too heavy to be borne, and 

had terminated her life by suicide. Men were 
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procured^ and a search was made in all direc- 
tions that nighty but ineffectually ; and Charles 
returned home bewildered with uncertainty. 

Soon after break of day, some fishermen were 
passing along the beach, when the attention of 
one of them was attracted to something white 
that was lying at the bottom of the cliff, just at 
the mouth of a small hollow or cavern, that ex- 
tended a few feet within the surface of the chff. 
They went towards the object ; and as they ap- 
proached, they discerned what they supposed to 
be a quantity of clothes huddled together. 
Alas ! it was the ill-fated Margaret. One of 
her temples was severely bruised, and there 
were stabs in various parts of the body. The 
spot where the body was discovered was a rough 
and rugged part of the coast : the beach was 
strewed with pieces of rock and cliff, and was 
rather difficult to be passed. It was at least half 
a mile beyond the extent of Margaret's usual 
walk ; and whether she rambled so far uncon- 
sciously, or whether the extreme fineness of the 
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evening induced her to lengthen her walk, must 
ever remain in doubt. But there was another 
supposition, that the murderous miscreant might 
have stunned her, and afterwards dragged or 
carried her to this spot, which, from its compa- 
rative inaccessibility, afforded him a better 
opportunity of effectually accomplishing his 
deadly purpose. All traces of struggle, if in- 
deed there had been any, were completely 
effaced by the tide, which was flowing, and which, 
at high water, came to within a very few feet of 
the cave in which the body was found. 

Above the spot the cliffs were high and rocky, 
and there was a path on the top, at the distance 
of a yard from the edge. Two sailors were 
walking home by the path between nine and 
ten o'clock on the night in question. They 
were singing, when one of them stopped sud- 
denly, and swore he heard a faint scream from 
the beach. The moon shone brightly, and 
they approached to the edge, and looked cau- 
tiously over, but they could not discern a living 
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object, nor was the scream repeated. From this 

spot, for a considerable distance towards R , 

it was as bright as day ; but, in the other direc- 
tion, there was a long and wide shade for per- 
haps a quarter of a mile, caused by the bending 
of the coast, and by the towering height and 
angular position of the cliff. After listening a 
few moments, they resumed their walk without 
meeting any one for nearly a mile. Here the 
cliffs were dwindled down to an inconsiderable 
height ; and there was a rugged foot path leading 
down to the beach on one side, and on the other 
through a thick wood to the village of B— . 
When about twenty yards distant from this path, 
they saw a tall dark figure emerge fi-om the 
beach, walking with rapid strides towards the 
wood ; and after they had crossed the path, on 
looking round, they saw the figure still walking 
with great rapidity, till hidden from their sight 
by the wood, into which he entered. Here 
ended all the certain information that could be 
obtained on the subject. Extreme excitement 
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prevailed in the neighbourhood^ and large re- 
wards were offered for the discovery of the per- 
petrator of the horrid deed. More than one 
suspected individual was apprehended, and 
afterwards discharged ; but notwithstanding the 
greatest activity the miscreant could not be traced. 
It was a remarkable thing that he should not 
have been seen by any one lurking about the 
place previously, and that he should have so 
effectually baffled all clue, subsequently, to the 
murder. However, so it was ; it did not appear 
that any one had observed him, except the two 
sailors ; for as the individual they saw did not 
come forward, there could hardly be a doubt 
that he was the murderer, or one of them, if 
there were more than one — ^but who was he ? 
Surmises dark and terrible floated in my brain. 
She had no enemy that she knew, but one, and 
that one she had described as a fiend in human 
shape ; and she had irritated this fiend by re- 
peated provocations, and revenge in the breast 
of such a being — yet surely even he could 
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not have been such a monster as to embrue 
his hands, in cool, deliberate murder, in the 
blood of a woman. 

And that beautiful moon, and those heavens, 
resplendant with stars, at which I looked up in 
admiration on that awfiil night, were at that 
very moment witnesses of the foul and bloody 
murder ; but no — in the shadow, in the cave, in 
the obscurity of the rock, the assassin shrunk, as 
if to veil the monstrous deed from the eyes of 
the firmament above him. 

And thou, spirit of the poor murdered Mar- 
garet, to whose life of guilt succeeded days of 
penitence and tears, didst thou appear to me, 
the companion of thy childhood, the betrayer of 
thy honour, to indicate the murderer whose 
weapon had set thy broken and contrite heart at 
rest so little before its time I 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

** I'll observe his looks, 
I'U tent him to the quick/' 

Hamlbt. 

That obstinacy, which had induced me to 
prefer imprisonment to liberty, no longer ex- 
isted ; not even a vestige of it remained after 
the occurrence of that solemn night ; and had 
the whole of my fortune been required to obtain 
my liberation, I should not have hesitated one 
moment to make the sacrifice. I sent immediate 
instructions to my solicitor, and with as little 
delay as was consistent with the forms of law, I 
was liberated ; and thus, after an incarceration 
of three months, I paid the penalty of my un- 
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successful opposition to the knavish crew ; but I 
thought no longer of them. A fierce^ an incon- 
trollable desire of vengeance, an unintermitted 
fever, a burning passion, weighed against which 
every wish, and thought, and feeling, were as 
dust in the balance, now absorbed every faculty 
of my soul. I had no wish to live but for the 
gratification of this feeling of revenge ; and I 
determined to confront the wretch Fortescue, 
and to appal him with my knowledge of his 
baseness, and with my more than suspicions of 
his guilty concern in the last diabolical act of 
the tragedy ; and if he faltered or quailed before 
me, my course was clear. I would deliver him 
into the hands of justice, and blood should ex- 
piate blood. 

I repaired then to Mr. Templeton, and to him 
I confided, in solemn confidence, the whole of 
the melancholy story ; beginning with my con- 
nection with Margaret, and closing with those 
black surmises and suspicions in regard to For- 
tescue, which appeared to me based on solid 
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grounds ; and of the justice of which I had so 
strong a conviction, that I became irritated and 
impatient, when Mr. Templeton, with his usual 
coohiess and judgment, attempted to reason with 
me, and to combat my suspicions. He demon- 
strated the impossibility of implicating Mr. For- 
tescue, from the fact that he (Fortescue) had 
called upon him on the second day after the 
murder, on some trifling matter of business, and 
that he was in his usual health and spirits, being 
just returned from Boulogne, where he had been 
staying two months. This would, perhaps, have 
been convincing, at least it would have staggered 
previous suspicions, in the mind of a reasonable 
being ; but I was deaf to reason, and argument, 
and fact, — a powerfiil influence hurried me 
blindly onwards ; and had he seen Mr. Fortescue 
on the very day of the catastrophe, I believe I 
should rather have supposed that he had been 
mistaken or deceived in some unaccountable 
manner, than have relinquished one iota of my 
preconceived opinions, or hesitated one moment 
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in pursuing my design. Vexed at the inclina- 
tion to thwart me in my undertaking — ^for this 
was the construction my irritable mood thought 
proper to put upon Mr. Templeton's rational 
and judicious dissuasions — I left him abruptly, 
having first procured from him Mr. Fortescue's 
address^ to which I now betook myself. Disap- 
pointment again awaited me : he had returned 
to Boulogne ten days before ; in fact, the day 
after he had called upon Mr. Templeton. 
Baffled as I was, my resolution did not £stil. I 
swore a sacred oath never to desist from pur- 
suing him, even if years of life were devoted to 
the pursuit, till we stood face to face, and till I 
was convinced that the base-hearted villain was 
less base than I imagined him to be, or else that he 
had indeed filled up the measure of his iniquity 
by murder. 

The next day saw me at Boulogne. I has- 
tened to the hotel at which I had been informed 
he was staying : he was not there — ^he had not 
been there since the month of May, when, after 
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a fortnight's stay, he quitted it for Paris. I 
CTirsed my sordid obstinacy, which had pre- 
vented my pursuing him sooner. The clue was 
lost, and that too at the moment when ^^ con- 
firmation strong" seemed to justify my Uack 
suspicions. I made the most minute inquiries, 
but could learn nothing, absolutely nothing 
more ; and my mind was tossed in the whirl of 
conjecture and uncertainty. In the morning, 
however, a fresh impxdse was given to my 
thoughts. I had had a dream — a strange, inco- 
herent, incomprehensible " medley of disjointed 
things," of which I could remember little, but 
that murder, and Fortescue, and Paris, were 
mysteriously linked together, in some bewilder- 
ing labyrinth of confusion. This was sufficient 
— I hailed the prognostic. My feverish eager- 
ness blew the spark into flame, and I travelled 
to Paris with all the speed that gold coidd give ; 
but which, to a heart ready to burst with an 
impatient thirst for vengeance, seemed £ur, far 
too slow. 
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On entering Paris, a glow of satisfaction per- 
vaded my frame, harassed and jaded as it 
was by incessant anxiety and disappointment. 
My soul thrilled with gloomy joy, for I felt an 
inexplicable but firm presentiment that the time 
was at hand, that the seducer and the murderer 
were soon to meet ; when the heart's blood of 
one, or perhaps of both, would flow in atonement 
for that of the ill-fated victim. 

My physical strength, however, did not 
second the ardour of my feelings, and I was 
compelled to recruit it by repose. After a 
troubled and dreaming slumber of some hours, 
I awoke refreshed, and bent with increased 
energy upon the prosecution of that one pur- 
pose, which incessantly haunted my thoughts, to 
which even sleep £ailed to bring a respite. I 
made inquiries in every quarter — I perambulated 
the streets by day, and at night visited the 
Palais Royale, and every place that offered the 
remotest chance of meeting him. For several 
days all my endeavours were unsuccessfrd ; and 
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I began to experience that heart-sickness which 
springs from '' hope deferred/' One morning 
the weather was sultry in the extreme, and 
distant thunder rolled at intervals, approaching 
gradually nearer. At noon the storm burst over 
our heads, and livid flashes of lightning, and 
loud peals of " heaven's artillery," succeeded 
each other with sublime but awful rapidity, 
while descending torrents threatened a momen- 
tary deluge. Soon the storm ceased, the black 
clouds passed over, the blue firmament was 
again visible, and the king of light and heat 
shone out in bright and glorious magnificence— 
a refreshing coolness succeeded to the sultry 
heat, and all nature seemed relieved from an 
intolerable oppression, and rejoicing at the 
change. I had suffered all day from lowness of 
spirits, in a greater degree than usual ; a heavier 
weight depressed them — ^but there was a cause. 
This was Margaret's birth-day — a day always 
commemorated in her childhood by some little 
festival, to which we were wont to look forward 
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with pleasing anticipations^ which were seldom 
much disappointed — a day ajfterwards conse- 
crated in my heart by feeUngs of deep, and pure, 
and passionate attachment, mingled at times 
with a slight alloy of apprehension or jealousy. 

** Whose was that gentle voice, that whispering sweet, 
Promised, methongfat, long days of bUss sincere ? 
Soothing, it stole on my deluded ear. 
Most like soft music :— 'Twas the voice of Hope." 

Now how changed the scene. She, the once 
lovely, once innocent, once happy Margaret, 
was " festering in her shroud,** in the drear 
and silent darkness of the tomb. 

I had given way to the train of reflections 
suggested by the day, and had not been out of 
the house. In the evening, however, I roused 
myself, and with feelings more softened than 
they had been for some days, I sallied forth. 
The evening was cool, and the sun was sinking 
in golden splendour, tinging the few clouds with 
the glory of his departing rays : — it was an 
evening whose tranquillity almost seemed to 
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have the power of soothing the passions of the 
human heart ; for as I stood contemplating the 
sun's disk, till it disappeared below the horizon, 
I felt the calm influence of the scene for a mo- 
ment ; but when I arrived at the Palais Royale, 
I thought only of Fortescue and revenge. I 
entered a gambling house — the very house in 
which I had won poor Mr. Nevill's money on 
the night he committed sidcide. There was a 
slight bustle in the room as I entered — a gentle- 
man had fainted ; I walked towards him — it was 
Fortescue. 

I did not utter a cry of exultation, but I with 
difficulty refrained from doing so. I did not 
even speak — I waited with savage eagerness for 
the opening of his eyes : he slowly recovered — 
he saw me, and immediately relapsed into a state 
of insensibility. I drew back, so that he should 
not see me when he again recovered — I watched 
him with intense anxiety. Was this the gay 
and handsome Fortescue? Was it not rather 
his shadow ? Awftdly striking was the change. 
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Disease or misery had *^ worn him to the bone ;" 
and the death-like paleness and thinness of his 
countenance were such^ that I began to fear his 
eyes would never be unclosed; and that the 
grim monarch of the tomb would rob me of my 
prey before I could denounce him as a murderer. 
At length, however, consciousness returned : he 
looked round with an anxious glance, as if 
seeking some object which yet he dreaded to 
see : he became better, but so extreme was his 
weakness, that as he was conveyed to his apart- 
ments, which were very near, he again fainted. 
I entered the house — a physician, under whose 
care he had been for some days, was sent for : 
he came almost immediately. I was acquainted 
with him, for he had attended Margaret for a 
short time during our sojourn at Paris — he 
recognized me. Fortescue showed symptoms of 
returning Ufe, and was placed in bed ; and I 
then learned from the physician, in answer to 
my inquiries, that Fortescue had been in Paris 
only a week ; that he had travelled from England 
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by way of Calais ; but that in consequence of 
his debilitated state, he could travel only by 
slow and short stages, and with frequent inteir 
vals of rest. On his arrival he had immediate 
recourse to medical aid ; but from the first it 
was evident that recovery was hopeless. His 
constitution was broken — dissipation had done its 
work ; but the physician expressed his convic- 
tion that some internal anguish preyed upon 
him, and had undermined and shattered his 
frame much more effectually than even a long 
career of dissipation. He had not been out of 
his apartments till this evening, when he sud- 
denly took the resolution of going to the Palais 
Royale, notwithstanding every argument was 
used to dissuade him, and in spite of his debi- 
Uty, which became more painful every hour. 
He had scarcely entered the gambling-house 
when he fainted — ^the rest I have described. 
We were talking in a low key, when a groan 
burst from the adjoining room — ^we entered. I 
stood by the bed side, carefully screening myself 
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from his view by the curtains. He again 
groaned — ^he spoke — his voice sounded hollow, 
scarcely human. "She comes," he said; " her 
blood is on me !" I listened with greedy ears : 
he raved, he imprecated the most horrible curses 
upon himself; delirium gave him strength ; and 
notwithstanding his previous weakness, they were 
compelled to put him under restraint. After 
the violence of frenzy subsided, he sunk from 
exhaustion into a state of stupor. The physician 
looked at me inquisitively — ^I signified to him 
that I was well acquainted with Fortescue, and 
intended to remain with him all night ; and he 
departed, promising to return early in the 
■morning. I watched through the livelong night, 
with extreme anxiety, for some brief interval of 
reason, in which the wretched man might relieve 
his distracted soul by a free confession of hili^ 
guilt. In vain I watched : he continued to 
sleep and rave alternately, and his fiightfiil 
curses broke the stiOness of night with such 
appalhng and startling vehemence, as shocked 
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even the man employed to sit up with him, 
accustomed as he was to scenes and sounds of 
madness. As to myself, the feeling of revenge 
was dead within my bosom — ^he was beyond it. 
I had discovered the object of my pursuit, only 
to find that Death had marked him for his prey, 
and that the torments of a guilty conscience 
were the avengers of blood. 

In the morning the physician came, and soon 
after Fortescue awoke from a sleep rather longer 
than usual ; he was sensible — ^he named me — 
he said he had seen me, or thought he had — ^he 
was asked if he wished to see me again — ^he an- 
swered in the affirmative, and our eyes met at 
last. A spasm convulsed him for a moment ; in 
a voice broken and indistinct, he said, " I am 

the murderer ! — ^I went to R before for that 

purpose — you saw me — ^you accosted me — ^you 
did not see through my disguise ; but I was 
afraid to attempt it at that time. — I posted to 
London immediately — I called at your house, to 
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baffle any suspicion you might retain ; but I was 
fer from abandoning my design. I afterwards 

traced her to L . I watched her evening 

walks for some time^ without finding the oppor- 
tunity I sought — it came at last One evening 
she walked ftirther than usual ; I was concealed 
behind a detached portion of the cliff; she 
passed by my hiding-place — I crept out — ^I 
followed her cautiously, but she heard my foot- 
steps; she turned and saw me, at the very 
instant, I struck her with violence on the head — 
she fell — I carried her in my arms a short dis- 
tance, to a cavern in the rock, in which I had 
hid myself once or twice before — ^and there — 
mercy ! — mercy ! — save me ! — she comes !" 

His eyes glared on vacancy, his coxmtenance 
was fixed with horror ; he was again delirious, 
and his reason returned no more — ^he raved in- 
cessantly for half an hour; and after a fierce 
and frightful struggle, all was over. 

He had said enough ; still I wished to know 
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more, much more. He had said nothing of the 
attacks upon Margaret while she was in Lon- 
don — of the provocations that had wrought his 
mind up to such a desperate pitch that blood 
only could satiate his revenge— of the manner in 
which he screened himself from observation so 
successfully, both before and after the murder. 
All these particulars remain, and ever will re- 
main, involved in mystery — ^the perpetrator of 
the bloody crime was gone to his account : — 

** And how his audit stands, who knows, save heaven ! 
But in our circumstance and course of thought, 
'Tis heavy with him." 

I have little more to say. — Mr. Osborne drinks 
and hunts as usual, and in all probability apo- 
plexy will one day finish his career ; unless it is 
previously terminated by a fall from his horse. 
Mr. Ridley is Mr. Ridley still — advancing age 
has made him neither less selfish, nor hard- 
hearted ; for his brother died very recently, 

r 
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broken-hearted, in a workhouse, somewhere in 
the suburbs of London. Mrs. Fortescue con- 
tinues devotedly fond of her children, having 
refused an eligible matrimonial oflFer from a man 
whom she did not dislike, solely, as it was said, 
on their account. Alas ! her experience of ma- 
trimonial infelicity was sufficiently bitter to 
deter her from forming a second engagement. 
Charles Wilson and his amiable wife still reside 

at L ; their happiness only clouded by the 

remembrance of Margaret's melancholy end. 

Templeton and Mary are gliding tlirough 
life, happy in each other, beloved by their chil- 
dren, and honoured by aU who know them ; in 
the enjoyment of all the happiness which even 
in this world is the companion of honour and 
virtue. 

And I — shall I ever forget the past ? or will 
memory haunt me with painful associations, till 
my pulse ceases to throb, and I sleep the sleep of 
death ? I know not ; but if the story of my life has^ 
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impressed upon one, only one heart, the convic- 
tion, that the indulgence of improper thoughts 
leads to crime, and crime o remorse and mi- 
sery, I have not written in vain. 

" O Time ! thou know'st a lenient hand to lay, 
Softest on sorrow's wounds, and slowly thence 
(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 
The faint pang stealest unperceived away ; 
On thee I rest my only hope at last." 



THE END. 
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